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Introduction 

In  order  that  we  might  understand  each  other  in  tne 
following  discussion  it  win  oe  necessary  to  defin#  the 

terms:   Curriculum,  Religious  Education, 

DEFINITION  OF 

TERMS  Preschool  Child,  and  Philosophy: 

1.  Curriculum.-  Throughout  the  pages  the  term 
Curriculum  is  used  m  its  oroadest  interpretation.  Pro- 
fessor Yeith  says,  "It  is  the  road  which  the  pupil  must 
travel  in  going  from  where  he  is  now  to  the  place  whicn 
represents  the  goal  of  education.  The  Curriculum  is  the 
experience  of  your  pupils  under  guidance."1  Mrs.  Powell 

makes  the  statement  that  Curriculum  is,   "all  that  happens 

2 

to  a  child  under  guidance. "    Such  interpretation  of  the 
term  Curriculum  is  what  we  mean  by  a  Curriculum  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Interpreted  in  this  way  curriculum  is  no 
longer  thought  of  as  meaning  text-hooks  or  courses  of  study 
but  includes  besides  the  environment,  play,  worship,  activ- 
ities, method,  organization,  pupil-teacher  relationship, 
pupil-pupil  relationship,  in  fact  any  means  consciously 
used  to  carry  out  general  or  specific  objectives  of  re- 
ligious education.  Whether  it  is  an  outing  to  help  the 
pupil  to  appreciate  the  presence  of  God  in  nature  or 
whether  it  is  a  picture  study,  a  game,  or  a  dramatization, 
j1t_is^jpart  of  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  if  

1.  Veith,  Teaching  for  Christian  Living,  p.  18 

2.  Marie   Cole  Powell,   Jiminr  Mfithnds  in  t.hp   Chnrnh  School 
P.  6^ 
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learning  under  guidance  is  present. 

2.  Religious  Education.-  By  the  term  "Religious 
Education"  we  do  not  mean  something  apart  from  general 
education,  but  rather  a  vital  or  integral  part  of  an 
education.  Betts  emphasizes  this  fact  in  the  following 
statement:   'Make  religion  an  integral  part  of  the  child Ts 
education  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  plastic  de- 
velopment. Build  religious  concepts,  attitudes,  and  habits 

into  the  expanding  life  from  the  first  so  that  they  may 

i 

"become  an  inseparable  part  or  its  structure.  "    Horne  says, 
"Ideal  education  must  be  physical,  intellectual,  emotional, 
moral,  and  religious.  Physical  education,  the  ground  work 
of  ail  ...  Intellectual  education  develops  man's  capacity 
to  know  the  truth,  that  he  should  pursue  it.  Emotional 
education  develops  man's  capacity  to  feel  the  beautiful, 
that  he  should  love  it.  Moral  education  develops  man's 
capacity  to  will  the  good,  that  he  should  desire  it.  Re- 
ligious education  develops  man's  capacity  to  sense  the 
divine,  that  he  should  rest  in  it.  And  the  aim  of  it  an  is 
not  to  fit  us  for  future  complete  living,  but  to  make  us 
live  completely  now.  The  perfect  life  has  value  in  itself; 
it  includes  the  ideas  of  health,  truth,  beauty,  goodness, 


and  God,  these  five,  and  the  last  ail  in  all. 
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Religious  educators  have  discovered  that  men  and  women 
do  not  acquire  religious  attitudes,  feelings, insights, 
through  some  great  emotional  change  after  they  have  paase 


f 
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the  formative  years  of  their  lives,  out  tftax  religious 
attitudes  and  feelings  are  acquired  through  a  process  or 
growth,  or  a  gradual  religious  development  from  babyhood 
to  adulthood.  Religious  education  seeks  to  interpret  an 
the  experiences  of  man  in  terms  of  his  relationship  to  tne 
supreme  power  of  the  Universe  -  God.  When  we  seek  to  lift 
all  the  experiences  of  the  race  to  the  level  of  uitimaxc 
relationship  to  God  ail  education  becomes  religious.  In  the 
present  discussion  let  us  use  the  term  "Religious  Education 
in  its  higher  sense  -  that  of  making  an  education  of  the 
preschool  child  -  religious  education. 

3.  Preschool  Child.-  By  the  term  "Preschool  Child"  we 
mean  all  children  from  birth  to  four  years  of  age. 

4.  Philosophy.-  General  philosophy  is  viewed  as  having 
four  distinguished  senses:  Philosophy  in  the  widest  sense, 
in  which  it  is  the  explanation  of  any  set  of  phenomena  by 
reference  to  its  determining  principle;  philosophy  m  tne 
same  wide  sense  with  a  clear  ethical  implication;  philoso- 
phy in  its  technical  restricted  sense;  and  philosophy  as  a 
theory  of  truth,  reality  or  experience,  organized  as  wnoxe. 
In  the  present  discussion  we  are  concerned  with  pnilosophy 
in  its  wide  sense  with  a  ciear  ethicai  implication.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
philosophy  is  defined  as  "the  theory  of  a  subject-matter 
taken  as  a  whox*  ur  organized  unity;  containing  principles 
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which  bind  together  a  variety  ol'  particular  truths  and 
facts  and  requiring  a  certain  harmony  of  theory  and 
practice. " 

In  view  of  the  above  definition  dealing  v/ith  a  prob- 
lem in  the  spirit  of  philosophy  implies  certain  metnods  of 
approach:  First,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  problem  as  a 
whole.  Second,  a  dealing  with  principles  and  explanations, 
and  third,  an  interpretation  of  ihe  truths  and  facts  dis- 
covered. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  term  philoso- 
phy in  its  relation  to  the  problem  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  what  do  we  mean  by  "Philosophy  Underlying  a 
Curriculum  of  Religious  Education  for  the  Prescnool 
Child. "  We  have  already  discovered  that  philosophy  in- 
quires into  the  values  of  experience,  seeks  ways  of  view- 
ing experience  as  a  whole,  and  seeks  for  truths.  It  deals 
v/ith  foundation  and  meaning  of  all  life.  Thus  in  applica- 
tion to  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  we  set  out  to 
ask  "What  is  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  in  re- 
lation to  the  experiences  of  a  preschool  child?  How  far 
can  such  a  curriculum  carry  out  its  aims  and  objectives? 
What  is  religion?  What  is  the  meaning  of  God  for  the  pre- 
school child?  Does  religious  education  of  the  first  four 
years  of    a  child Ts  life  have  any  relation  to  future 
attitudes  and  character?"  Thus  facing  the  problem  as  a 
v/hole  in  the  spirit  of  pniiosophy  we  are  seeking  for  the 

1.  James  Mark  Baldwin,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,  Vol.   II.  p.  ~£T\ 
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deep  rooted  truths  lying  behind  the  means  in  which  we  are 
guiding  the  experiences  of  little  children.  With  this 
spirit  of  mind  we  seek  to  see  the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
to  arrive  at  certain  underlying  truths  or  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  religious  development  of  the  preschool  child. 
The  first  interests  in  the  early  years  of  childhood 

were  in  the  field  of  health  education. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF 

TEE  PRESCHOOL  MOVE-  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  ed- 

MEHT  IN  .AMERICA 

ucatmg  parents  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  proper  feeding  and  proper  physical 
care  of  children  before  and  after  birth.  Until  within  the 
last  few  years  there  was  little  concern  for  the  mental, 
emotional  and  personality  growth  of  the  preschool  child. 
At  last  the  country  has  oecome  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance and  significance  of  other  phases  of  the  child Ts 
development.  It  is  now  recognized  that  not  only  does  the 
child  have  a  right  to  oe  well-born  and  to  have  proper 
physical  care  and  supervision,  but  that  the  child  also  has 
a  right  to  proper  conditions  for  mental,  emotional,  and 
personality  growth,  the  sort  of  conditions  that  will  in 
the  end  make  him  a  better  member  of  society. 

"Hot  until  about  a  decade  ago  did  this  new  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  early  childhood  crystallize  into 
definite  plans  for  systematic  education  of  nursery  chil- 
dren. In  the  fall  of  19 19  Miss  Harriet  Johnson,  working 
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under  the  direction  of  The  Bureau  of  Educational 
Experiment  in  New  York  City,  set  up  one  of  the  first 
nursery  schools  in  this  country.  By  1924  the  number  in- 
creased to  twenty-eight  schools  in  eleven  States.  Four 
years  later  the  list  had  grown  to  eighty-five  schools 
located  in  twenty-f our  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  "1 

Evidence  that  the  center  of  educational  emphasis  has 
shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  young  child  may  oe  found 
in  many  places:  In  the  child  health  associations,  ma- 
ternity and  infant  centers,  clinics,  guidance  nurseries, 
day  nurseries,  child  study  associations ,  nursery  schools, 
preschool  laooratories ,  anr~  the  variety  of  courses  offered 
on  preschool  education  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Concerning  those  individuals  and  agencies  responsible 
for  this  great  movement  in  .America  Mrs.  Betts  says, 


"There  is,  of  course,  no  possibility  of  se- 
lecting any  one  person  or  organization  to  credit 
originating  any  such  movement  as  the  nursery 
school.  Many  individuals  and  agencies  have  been 
concerned  in  its  development,  and  many  more  will 
be  in  the  years  next  ahead.  Mention  might  be  made 
of  The  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  which 
has  stressed  the  needs  of  early  childhood.  The 
Kindergarten  Schools  have  taken  a  fundamental  part 
in  promoting  nursery  school  education.  The  United 
States  Government . . . The  American  Health  Association 
and  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.. 
Yale  University  with  its  Guidance  Nursery;  Teachers 
College,   Columbia  University,  with  its  Institute 
of  Child  Welfare  Research. . . ;  the  preschool  lab- 
oratories of  the  Iowa  University  Child  Welfare 
Research  Station  -  these  are  the  leading  examples 


1.  Anna  Freelove  Betts,  The  Ifarsftrv  Child  In  The  Church 
School,  p.  20 
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of  contributions  being  made  by  the  uni- 
versities.  Certainly,  not  least  of  the  in- 
fluences back  of  nursery -school  education 
is  the  increasing  interest  being  taken  by 
the  parents  themselves  in  the  training  of  the 
very  little  child..." 


The  most  interesting  and  hopeful  fact  concerning  the 
preschool  movement  is  that  the  research  attitude  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  this  progressive  step  in  education.  A 
distinctive  group  of  specialists  namely:  the  psychologist, 
psychiatrist,  social  worker,  nutrition  worker,  physical 
growth  specialist,  and  the  preschool  teacher  are  working 
together  in  their  awareness  of  the  needs  and  importance 
of  the  early  years  of  childhood. 

"Not  everyone  is  yet  convinced  that  nursery  schools 
are  necessary  or  desirable.  One  objector  says,   T It 
seems  to  me  that  more  and  more  the  school  is  encroaching 
on  the  home.'  The  nursery-school  educator  answers:  TWe 
seek  only  to  supplement  the  home,  not  to  relieve  it  of  re- 
sponsibility. This  we  could  not  do  if  we  would.  We  have 

the  child  but  :  our  or  five  hours  a  day,  the  home  has  him 

p 

nineteen  or  twenty. T " 

A  more  recent  interest  in  the  preschool  child  whiuh 
has  had  little  progress  in  comparison  with  the  nursery 
school  movement  is  that  of  the  importance  or  the  first 
four  years  of  a  childs  life  in  relatxon  to  his  religious 
development.  Progressive  churches  are  becoming  aware  of 


1.  Anna  Freelove  Betts,  The  Nursery  Chi Id  In  The  Church 
School,  pp.  20-21 

2.  Ibid,  p.  21 
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the  great  interest  and  efforts  in  connection  with  the 
preschool  child  and  are  now  reaching  out  for  the  babies, 
and  feeling  that  they  too  should  have  a  vital  part  in  the 
preschool  movement  in  .America. 

Agnes  Tilson  says,   "It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
day  of  research  in  nutrition,  physical  growth,  mental 
tests  and  educational  play  materials  for  the  preschool 
child,  that  there  is  very  little  being  written  with  ref- 
erence to  the  religious  training  of  the  preschool  child. 
How  can  we  account  for  this?  Are  we  carrying  on  research 
and  education  to  produce  children  who  are  superior 
physically  and  mentally,  but  who  have  not  religious 
principles  to  guide  their  behavior?"1  Such  is  the  question 
of  many  religious  educators  today.  There  is  a  deep  con- 
viction among  parents,  teachers,  and  leaders  that  religious 
education  should  begin  with  babj^hood  and  go  hand  in  hand 
with  general  education  if  society  is  to  make  any  progress 
toward  the  ideal  social  order,  the  motive  of  which  is  life 
fused  v/ith  the  ideal  of  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  common- 
wealth of  God. 

The  presence  of  such  convictions  challenges  us  to 
approach  our  present  problem  with  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in 
our  effort  to  discover  the  truths  underlying  the  religious 
and  spiritual  development  of  the  preschool  child. 


1.  Agnes  Tilson,  "Religious  Education  of  the  Preschool 
Child,"    Religious  Education.   (December  1929)  p.  923 
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Fundamental  Characteristics  of  the  Preschool  Child 

In  our  attempt  to  discover  the  philosophy  underlying 
a  curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the  preschool  child 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  discover  the  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  capacities  of  the  organism  with  which  we  are 
interested.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  preschool  child?  What 
are  his  present  characteristics  and  inherent  tendencies?  To 
what  extent  can  the  little  chisdTs  behavior  be  influenced 
through  the  process  of  learning?  We  are  confronted  with 
such  inquiries  as  these  in  order  that  we  may  discover  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  preschool  child  and  their  re- 
lation to  a  curriculum  of  religious  education. 

"The  reasonable  assumption    upon  which  modern  ed- 
ucation proceeds  is  that  heredity  -  from  the  parents,  from 
the  fore-bears,  from  the  species  itself  -  sets  the  limit  of 
development;  while  on  the  other  hand,  environment  -  social 
selection  -  determine  its  direction. "    Let  us  continue  our 
discussion  upon  this  assumption  and  try  to  discover  first, 
what  are  the  physical  capacities  of  the  preschool  child 
that  sets  the  limit  of  his  development. 

The  first  four  years  of  a  child Ts  life  is  one  of  rapid 
physical  growth,    "Growth  in  bones,  muscles,  in  height  and 
weight,  in  capacity  for  use  and  control  of  the 


PHYSICAL 


body,  and  for  awareness  and  understanding  of 


1.  Forest  Use,   Child  Life  and  Religion,  p.  14 
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situations  in  the  environment.  "    Thus  the  chief  concern 
of  all  who  have  to  do  with  children  of  the  nursery  age  is 
a  fuller  understanding  of  their  growth  processes. 

There  is  during  these  years  rapid  development  of 
the  fundamental  muscular  coordinations.  The  large  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  legs,  and  arms  need  constant  exercise,  while 
the  finer  muscles  of  the  fingers,  and  hands  should  not 
be  called  upon  so  frequently.  For  this  reason  the  little 
child  should  not  be  expected  to  do  fine  sewing,  weaving, 
coloring,  drav/ing  and  folding,  but  should  be  provided  with 
large  hand  work  material,  and  materials  which  will  develop 
large  muscle  coordination. 

The  little  child  is  characterized  as  being  in  a  period 
of  great  plasticity.  As  educators  and  parents  we  must 
think  of  the  child  not  as  a  piece  of  clay  to  be  moulded, 
nor  a  tablet  upon  which  to  inscribe  the  results  of  our 
wisdom  and  experience.  The  little  child  is  a  highly 
sensitive,  active,  organism  receiving  impressions  from 
without  but  remaking  them  according  to  his  own  nature. 
Thus  the  chief  task  of  education  is  not  to  impress  upon 
this  delicate,  growing  consciousness  a  rigid  pattern  which 
will  dull  its  keen  perceptions,  but  rather  to  maintain 
the  plasticity  which,  when  rightly  understood,  is  the 
power  to  keep  on  growing. 

During  the  preschool  years  the  little  child Ts 


1.  H.M.  Johnson,   Children  In  The  Nursery  School,  p.  4 
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sensory  processes  are  very  active.   "Jessie  Wilcox  SmithTs 
pictures  of  senses  present  in  beautiful  art  form  the 
hunger  of  the  child  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  to  taste, 
to  smell.  Now  he  watches  with  eager  eyes  the  flight  of 
birds  across  the  sky;  now  he  listens  with  delight  to  the 
patter  of  the  rain  upon  the  v/indow  pane;  now  he  smooths 
with  tender  hands  the  velvet  of  his  mother1  s  gown;  today 
he  is  tasting  with  ill-concealed  approval  his  first  straw- 
berry; and  to-morrow  he  v/ill  bury  his  small  nose  ec- 
statically in  the  June  roses.  Through  these  senses  of  his 
he  is  gathering  vivid  imagery  v/ith  which  to  interpret 
stories  and  poetry,  imagery  that  ma.y  make  him  some  day  a 
poet,  an  artist,  a  musician,  an  inventor.  By  means  of  these 
senses  only  can  the  world  without  ever  be  transferred  to 
make  the  world  within.  He  is  learning  through  sensing;  this 
is  nature's  way  of  unfolding  the  life  within. 

The  little  child  Ts  circulatory  sjrstem  is  weak.  His 
heart  is  small  in  proportion  to  other  organs  of  his  body. 
Because  of  this  condition  his  little  body  becomes  fatigued 
easily.  During  this  early  period  the  little  child's 
digestive  s;/stem  is  weak.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  pro- 
viding regular  and  wholesome  food  during  this  period  of 
rapid  growth. 

During  the  period  of  infancy  the  little  child Ts 
vocabulary  is  limited.   "An.  investigation  by  Madorah  E. 


1.  Edna  Dean  Baker,  Kindergarten  Method  in  the  Church 
School,  p.  29 
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Smith  showed  that  the  average  size  of  a  child Ts  vocab- 
ulary at  one  year  is  3  words,  at  two  years,  272  words,  at 
three  years  896  words,  at  four  years  1j?40  words.  8  The 
average  length  of  sentences,  according  to  an  investigation 
by  Dorthes  McCarthy,  of  the  child  is  as  follows:  "...at 
18  months  of  age  was  1.2  words  with  a  gradual  increase  to 
4.6  words  at  the  age  of  four  years,  six  months.  " 

What  is  the  relation  between  the  facts  we  have  dis- 
covered concerning  the  preschool  child Ts  physical  grov/th 
and  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the  Little 
child? 

1-rs.  Betts  in  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  childTs 
physical  growth  with  the  child Ts  religious  development 
says,   "The  mother  who  would  guide  aright  her  child's  re- 
ligious development  must  understand  the  whole  child.  She 
must  realize  that  religion  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  entire  life.  There  is  no  possibility  of  considering 
spiritual  growth  separated  from  the  normal  growth  of  the 
body  and  mind.  Religion  not  only  concerns  every  department 
of  life,  but  it  is  in  turn  influenced  by  all  that  life 
contains. 

"If  we  could,  but  know  our  children  better  -  know  the 
frail  little  body,  and  especially  the  delicate  and  tender 
brain  and  nervous  system.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  think  of 
babies  being  nervous.   "Kerves"  are  a  luxury  reserved  for 
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harassed  or  overworked  adults.  Mother  is  tired  with  a 

stinging  weariness,  or  father  comes  homes  from  a  day  of 

racking  cares,  and  the  nerves  are  on  edge.  Each  needs 

quiet  and  rest  and  soothing  ministrations  and  sleep  to 

Tknit  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care.T 

"But  the  baby?  The  baby,  who  has  no  work,  no  care, 

no  burdens  to  shoulder?  -  Who  knows?  This  new  and  unripe 

brain,  these  untried  nerves  -  do  not  feel  the  strain  and 

tension  of  existence?  Do  the?;-  not  weary  under  infantile 

troubles  as  real  as  those  that  disturb  our  own  peace  of 

mind?  May  they  not  become  as  frayed  by  worry  or  fretting, 

or  too  much  attention  and  excitement,  or  too  many  people 

1 

about,  or  want  of  sleep  at  proper  time?" 

Thus  we  see  that  the  child Ts  physical  capacities 
are  closely  related,  in  fact,  form  the  bases  of  mental  and 
moral  capacities  of  the  preschool  child.  The  amount  and 
type  of  learning  which  the  child  is  capable  of  taking  in 
depends  upon  his  physical  make  up.  The  extent  to  which  a 
child  may  develop  normally  both  mentally  and  spiritually 
depends  upon  good  health.  Someone  has  said,   "Good  health 
ministers  to  beaut?/  of  soul  as  well  as  body.  "  Thus  any 
attempt  to  make  religion  an  integral  part  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a  preschool  child  should  first  of  all  consider 
the  child's  physical  needs,  and  physical  capacities  - 
those  hereditary  facts  that  are  common  to  all  species 
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during  their  early  years  of  existence. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  chi±dTs  mental  character- 
istics and  capacities.    'Much  study  has  been 

MENTAL 

CAPACITIES         given  to  the  subject  of  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  the  physical  child.  But  that  is  only  one 
function  of  the  home.  The  question  that  many  earnest 
mothers  are  now  asking  is  'What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
these  young  healthy  animals  that  we  have?T  What  about  the 
child Ts  mind,  his  sjnnpathies,  his  regard  for  truth  and 
beauty,  and  his  attitudes  toward  other  persons?  There  are 
points  of  infection  along  the  channels  that  feed  the  child's 
mind  and  character  more  poisonous  and  terrible  than  any 
that  ever  polluted  the  physical  avenues  of  nutrition.  We 
do  not  wish  to  voice  the  pessimistic  cries  of  the  hour 
concerning  the  spiritual  decadence  of  the  present  gener- 
ation of  children.  But  as  mothers  and  fathers  we  are  be- 
ginning to  question  the  normality  of  many  of  these  mental 
and  ethical  infections.  We  are  asking  if  selfishness  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  common  burden  of  mankind  or  if  it  may 
be  the  symptom  of  an  early  childhood  infection.  We  are 
wondering  if  such  traits  as  untruthfulness  and  lack  of 
self-controi  may  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  ethical 
health  as  infected  tonsils  to  physical  health.  Just  as 
students  of  the  last  generation  followed  the  new  dis- 
covery of  the  science  of  care  and  feeding,  so  the 
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students  of  this  generation  are  groping  after  scientific 
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advice  as  to  our  childrenTs  moral  and  emotional  well  being." 

Parents  have  long  made  use  of  scientific  information 
concerning  the  physical  development  of  their  children.  It 
is  only  recently  that  the  need  of  scientific  information 
concerning  the  mental  development  of  young  children  has 
been  reali7ed.    "A  recent  study  of  400  problem  children  in 
a  preschool  clinic  showed  that  many  cases  of  supposed 
physical  defects  were  in  reality  due  to  emotional  factors.  TT 
Many  scientists  now  believe  that  attention  to  mental 
health  during  preschool  years  is  at  least  as  important  as 
attention  to  physical  development. 

"An  illustration  of  the  ease  of  a  child  who  has  a 
supposed  physical  defect  which  in  reality  does  not  e:-ist  is 
that  of  two-year-old  Johnny.  He  is  supposed  to  have  a  deli- 
cate throat  because  he  frequently  vomits  his  food  at  home. 
In  the  nursery  school  no  physical  defect  could  be  detected, 
so  Johnny  is  treated  iust  like  other  children.  He  vomited 
his  food  a  few  times  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  him  other 
than  to  serve  him  another  meal.  His  difficulty  soon  van- 
ished. Apparently  it  had  resulted  from  the  great  amount  of 

3 

attention  his  performance  gained  him  at  home. " 

Parents  and  teachers  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  in  de- 
termining the  mental  ability  and  personality  of  the  little 
child.  Although  there  is  still  differences  in  opinion  even 
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among  experts,  a  great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  on 
this  important  problem.  However,  the  traditional  view  that 
a  child Ts  behavior  and  temperament  are  pretty  largely  a 
matter  of  heredity  and  can  be  changed  very  little  by  en- 
vironment, is  being  altered.   It  is  now  believed  that  en- 
vironment is  much  more  important  than  scientists  or  ed- 
ucators formerly  thought  it  to  be. 

Hicks  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  "Highlights TT  in  the 
newer  views  about  heredity  and  environment  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  child: 

,T  ( 1 )  Minute  particles  (chromosomes  with  their 
genes)  in  the  germ  cells  of  the  father  and  mother 
unite  in  the  body  of  the  mother  to  begin  the  life 
of  the  child.  These  are  the  carriers  of  hereditary 
traits.  These  carriers  insure  that  from  a  mating  of 
two  human  beings  a  new  individual  will  result 
who  will  have  the  general  body  structure  and 
pattern  peculiar  to  human  beings. 

(2)  The  carriers  of  heredity  further  provide 
for  the  inheritance  of  many  physical  character- 
istics which  are  not  only  human  but  vary  in 
different  family  strains.  Some  of  these  are 
color  of  hair  and  eyes,  si^e,  structure  of 
muscles,  nerves  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

(3)  Individuals  are  limited  in  general  men- 
tal ability  by  heredity.  In.yone  can  observe 
this  in  the  case  of  idiots  and  others  of  low- 
grade  intelligence  as  well  as  in  geniuses  of 
very  unusual  abi.lity.  Various  studies  indicate 
that  the  great  mass  of  human  beings  is  to  be 
found  between  these  ertremes  with  ail  gradations 
in  mental  ability.  Probaoly  these  differences 
are  due  mainly  to  differences  in  inherited 
nervous  systems.  The  bright  child  probably  has 
more  nervous  connections  than  the  dull  child, 
or  a  nervous  system  which  operates  more 
efficiently  

(4)  Each  individual  is  unique.  The  particular 
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combinations  o±*  hereditary  traits  any  child 
obtains  from  his  father  tmd  his  mother  is  a 
matter  of  chance.   It  is  thus  impos^iuie  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  predict  in 
the  case  of  the  union  of  two  parents  (except 
for  a  lew  physical  traits)  lust  what  sort  of 
a  child  will  result... 

(5)  Heredity  has  less  to  do  with  the  temper- 
ament and  character  of  the  child  than  with  its 
mental  and  physical  characteristics.  Even  in 
these  matters,  however,  the  fact  that  indi- 
viduals may  inherit  different  body  structures, 
makes  it  possible  for  heredity  to  play  a  pan. 
While  a  child  cannot  inherit  his  father's 
temper,  it  is  quite  possiuie  that  he  can  in- 
herit his  father Ts  type  of  nervous  system  so 
that  he  is  apt  to  be  more  quickly  irritated 
and  as  a  result  easily  develop  a  -cemper  like 
his  fatner's. 


According  to  these  facts  as  discovered  by  science 
concerning  the  relation  of  environment  and  heredity,  we 
discover  that  the  present  view  on  the  whole  is  less  fatal- 
istic than  the  old  -  "life  is  not  a  matter  of  hopeless 
chafing  against  the  fetters  of  heredity  -  environment  and 
training  play  a  tremendous  part.        In  fact,  scientists 
and  educators  are  beginning  to  realise  that  in  development 
of  temperament,   character  and  other  personality  trs.its,  en- 
vironment probably  plays  the  major  role,  even  though  hered- 
ity may  have  its  effects. 

Thus  it  seems  that  we  as  parents,  teachers,  and 
educators  must  think  of  the  infant  as  starting  life  with 
very  little  in  the  way  of  ready-made  behavior.  Instead,  he 
possesses  tremendous  capacities  for  learning,  and  unlike 
the  lower  animals  he  is  largely  unhampered  by  inherited 
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reflexes,  instincts  anr1  emotions. 

What  are  some  of  the  general  mental  characteristics 
of  the  normal  preschool  child  upon  which  we  should  base  a 
curriculum  of  religious  education? 

Children  in  their  early  years  are  continually  carry- 
ing on  experimental  activities.  The  little  child  tends  to 
investigate  and.  control  the  environment  in  which  he  is 
living.   Concerning  this  inherited  tendency  Beard,  says, 
"The  little  child  is  eager  to  investigate.  He  wants  to  see 
the  closed,  box,  to  pull  out  what  is  inside.   TWhat  is  it?T 
is  his  constant  question.   Curiosity  is  a  mental  appetite ; 
a  hunger  to  see  and  to  know.  This  investigating  tendency 
comes  before  and  with  representing  and  imitating,  for 
curiosity  is  fed.  in  doing  and  being  the  thing  in  which  a 
child  is  interested.  He  watches  the  occupations  of  father 
and  mother  and  wishes  to  share  them. 

The  preschool  child,  is  characterised  by  his  tendency 
to  imitate.    "A  child  develops  through  his  power  to  imitate 
What  will  probably  result  if  there  is  opportunity  for 
imitating  good  expressions  in  action  or  in  word?  To  the 
extent  that  a  child  represents  anything  to  that  extent  he 
becomes  it  for  the  time  being.  To  him  it  is  not  "make 
believe"  but  reality.  He  may  be  a  person,  a  bird,  a  horse, 
or  even  a  maciine."2    This  statement  suggests  to  religious 
educators  the  need  for  the  best  possible  environment  in 
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which  the  preschool  child  may  grow  anr1  receive  the  high- 
est type  of  influences. 

The  little  child  has  a  keen  imagination.  He  loses 
himself  in  the  world  of  fancy.  He  often  confuses  fact 
with  fairy  tales.  He  is  known,  to  confuse  the  story  of  the 
baby  Jesus  with  the  story  of  the  "Three  Bears".  Often 
times  the  child Ts  Santa  Claus  becomes  Jesus  or  his  God. 
A  little  child  once  asked,    "Mother,  is  God  an  angel?" 
This  delight  in  imagination  is  common  among  normal 
children  and  is  dangerous  if  let  alone  to  develop  as  it 
may,  but  if  guided  properly  there  is  no  limit  in  its 
possibilities  to  help  the  child  develop  religiously. 

As  the  child  begins  to  develop  mentally  his  world, 
which  before  consisted  of  Mother,  Father,  and  Brother  or 
Sister,  enlarges.   "His  attitude  is  that  of  perfect 
credulity:  he  believes  everything  that  is  told  to  him,  no 
matter  how  marvelous.  God,  Jesus,  the  angels,  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  -  everything  in  the  religious  world  he 
accepts  absolutely  and  without  suspicion  that  there  can 
be  anything  but  doubt.  He  interprets  it  all  in  his  own 
experience,  he  is  in  the  anthropomorphic  stage  of  his  life, 
Just  as  the  race  was  once  in  its  anthropomorphic  or  fflyth- 
making  stage. "1 

Such  are  the  child's  mental  characteristics  which  we 
as  parents,  and  teachers  must  keep  in  mind  in  an  attempt 
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to  provide  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the 
preschool  child.   Closely  related  to  these  common  char- 
acteristics are  the  child Ts  original  drives  or  motives 
which  become  the  driving  forces  of  the  organism  through- 
out life.  Let  us  inqure  into  the  nature  of  these. 

Ellsworth  Faris  says  concerning  these  original 
motives,   "The  fundamental  tendencies  of  children,  the 
original  drives  or  motives  are  inaccessible,  and  the 
current  effort  to  find  them  is  wasted  effort."'  The  nature 
of  the  toddler  is  such  that  he  can  fit  into  any  skillfully 
presented    cultural  pattern.  We  as  parents  and  religious 
educators  have  the  power  to  influence,  stimulate  and 
guide  the  fundamental  tendencies  of  the  little  child.  The 
important  aspect  then  of  motives  in  religious  education  is 
that  they  can  be  created.  And  although  it  is  important  to 
recognize  the  child Ts  existing  motives  our  chief  concern  is 
to  recreate  them  into  desirable  motives.  We  should  not 
look  upon  them  as  biological,  and  natural,  but  that  they 
arise  and  are  acquired  through  their  existing  environment 
and  social  participation.   'Motives  arise  out  of  actions 
and  actions  can  be  controlled  if  we  have  command  of  the 
conditions. "^  The  energies  of  parents  and  teachers  should 
be  devoted  to  the  task  of  so  controlling  conditions  that 
new  and  powerful  motives  may  replace  the  undesirable 
motives  of  the  child.   "He  who  deals  with  children  will  do 
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well  to  ponder  the  profound  saying  of  Dewey  that  it  is 
the  institutions  which  create  our  instincts.  " 

It  is  difficult  and  also  unwise  for  education  to 
to  set  down  any  specific  facts  concerning  the  traits  and. 
characteristics  of  young  children  as  they  vary  a  great 
deal  from  child  to  child,  from  month  to  month  and  from 
one  situation  to  another.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  Ruth 
Andrus  in  her  statement:   "...generalizations  are  danger- 
ous. We  must  study  children  genetically  and  from  the  cross - 
sectional  point  of  view,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  nec- 
essity of  varying  the  approach  to  the  individual  who  in 

turn  should  be  seen  against  the  background  of  children  in 
2  m 

general. "    Then,  while  certain  general  principles  are  to 
be  the  bases  of  a  curriculum  of  religious  education,  one 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  particular  aim  of  any  learning 
situation  will  demand  its  own  particular  methods  and 
materials. 

We  as  educators  must  remember  that  in  dealing  with 
the  growing  child  we  are  also  dealing  with  that  which  is 
capable  of  changing  and  no  set  of  method  techniques  or 
materials  that  fit  the  need  of  children  in  one  age  will 
necessarily  fit  the  needs  of  children  of  the  next  century. 
Our  curriculum  will  be  forever  changing,  and  will  need 
constant  revision  to  meet  the  child Ts  needs  in  a  constant- 
ly changing  environment.  This  means  that  we,  as  curriculum 
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builders  must  grow  and  learn  with  the  child  so  that  we 
might  guide  him  wisely  through  his  experiences.  We  must 
enter  into  the  child-world,  in  order  that  we  might  under- 
stand his  needs  and  enter  sympathetically  into  his  life. 

If  we  enter  sympathetically  and  wholeheartedly  into 
the  child's  world  we  will  learn  much  to  guide  us  in  deal- 
in  with  him.  A  study  of  the  child  teaches  us  certain 
reactions  are  impossible  for  children  "because  of  their 
psychological  make  up.  Just  as  there  must  oe  a  psycholog- 
ical readiness  before  the  child  can  learn  to  walk,  talk, 
run,  and  climb  there  must  be  an  emotional  readiness  before 
the  child  can  experience  worship,  prayer,  or  God.  Re- 
sistance, a  characteristic  of  a  child  from  two  to  four 
years  of  age,  bars  the  child Ts  path  to  new  ideas  and 
activities.  Situations  which  set  up  annoying  tensions  will 
cause  resistance  such  as  hunger,  fatigue,  anxiety,  fear, 
insecurity,  anger,  and  set  up  a  barrier  to  any  self- 
education  of  real  learning.  Therefore  it  is  most  important 
to  secure  emotional  readiness  in  the  child  before  we 
attempt  to  guide  him  in  his  immediate  learning  and  seix- 
education.  In  guiding  the  life  of  the  little  child  v/e  are 
anxious  above  all  to  develop  within  him  the  readiness  to 
act,  as  this  is  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  the 
harmonious  functioning  and  integration  of  personality.  It 
is  the  creative,  dynamic  impelling  force  in  the  individual 
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which  carries  him  along  the  line  of  his  attitudes,  and 
interests  and  which  is  the  driving  force  of  the  organism 
throughout  life.  It  is  developed  and  modified  through  the 
interaction  of  organism  and  environment. 

Thus  while  we  can  make  certain  generalizations  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  preschool  child  the  only- 
sure  principle  with  which  we  can  be  sure  of  progress  in 
religious  education  is  to  study  the  child  objectively  and 
enter  sympathetically  into  the  many  and  varied  experiences 
of  children  anc"  attempt  as  far  as  possible  to  discover 
their  point  of  view  in  regard  to  their  experiences.  We 
ourselves  must  be  ready  to  grow  and  learn  in  our  task  of 
guiding  the  experiences  and  lives  of  the  little  children 
in  their  infancy. 

We  come  now  to  the  spiritual  capacities  of  the  normal 
child.   Coe  says,   ,T..a  child  has  more  than  a 

SPIRITUAL 

CAPACITIES      passive  capacity  for  spiritual  things....  a 
positive  spiritual  nature  goes  forth  spontaneously  in 
search  of  God .  " 

Every  child  possesses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
certain  inherited  impulses,  capacities,  and  tendencies 
which  make  some  contrioution  to  his  spiritual  lire. 

The  child's  natural  capacity  or  tendency  to  in- 
vestigate is  a  v/ay  to  truth.  He  asks  endless  questions. 
Many  of  the  questions  or  inquiries  border  upon  the 
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mysteries.  He  wants  to  know  the  meaning  of  life-,  death, 
G-od,  Heaven.  He  wonders  about  the  source  and  behavior  or 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  snow,  vapor,  wind,  birds,  animals, 
and  flowers.  Through  the  avenue  of  the  child Ts  natural 
tendency  to  investigate  and  wonder  the  child  may  be  guid- 
ed into  the  realm  of  spiritual  things. 

Individuality  is  closely  related  to  the  child Ts 
spiritual  growth.  As  the  infant  comes  to  recognize  himself 
as  an  individual  personality  -  intellectually  and  emotion- 
ally separated  from  other  individuals  he  may  also  be  taking 
an  essential  seep  in  the  search  for  God.   "All  of  life  is 
an  effort  from  the  spiritual  side  to  merge  the  individual 
will  with  GodTs  will,  to  find  peace  and  rest  and  hope  and 
faith  in  the  larger  unity. n 

The  child Ts  ability  to  love  is  closely  connected  with 
the  child Ts  religious  life.  Through  his  early  relation- 
ships and  experiences  with  those  aDout  him  he  may  discover 
whax  love  is  and  by  relating  G-od  with  those  things  which 
he  has  learned  to  love  he  learns  to  love  G-od,  and  comes  to 
understand  something  of  G-odTs  love  for  him. 

Thus  we  discover  certain  inherit  tendencies  and 
capacities  of  little  children  which  we  must  be  familiar 
with  in  our  efrort  to  provide  spiritual  growth  for  the 
preschool  child.  However,  in  our  dealing  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  little  child  we  must  remember  the 

1.  Sdna  Dean  Baker,  The  Meaning  of  Wo r snip  In  Child  Life, 
p.  24 


fact  that  religious  growth  cannot  be  separated  entirely 
from  the  child Ts  mental  growth.  Mrs.  Betts  stresses  this 
viewpoint  in  the  following  statement:   "It  is  necessary 
that  mothers  who  would  guide  her  child's  religious  de- 
velopment should  understand  the  laws  of  his  mental  growth, 
for  the  same  powers  of  mind  and  heart  are  used  in  re- 
ligious thought  and  feeling  that  apply  to  other  aspects 

1 

of  experience."      To  a  great  extent  the  child's  spirit- 
ual and  religious  growth  is  depended  upon  the  child's 
mental  development.     Thus  religious  training  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  training  must  be  suited,  in  most  cases, 
to  the  development  of  the  individual  child. 

Growing  out  of  the  characteristics  common  to  children 
during  the  preschool  period  we  discover  cer- 

IITTERESTS 

AJST)  NEEDS      tain  vital  needs  and  interests  which  we  must 
consider  in  our  attempt  to  develop  the  child  religiously. 

Young  children  in  common  with  everyone  else  must  have 
freedom,  leisure,  and  privacy. 

Freedom  for  the  nursery  child  does  not  mean  noise, 
lack  of  all  restraint  or  order.  This  is  not  the  sort  of 
freedom  that  is  lacking.  Instead  we  mean  that  the  child 
needs  to  be  freed  at  times  from  the  noisy,  Dusy  lire  or 
the  adults  and  rough  and  tumbling  games  and  hilarious 
laughter,  that  he  might  go  where  he  is  free  to  spend  a 
quiet  hour,  of  listening  to  short  stories,  looking  at 

1.  Anna  Freelove  Betts,  The  Mother-Teacher  of  Religion, 
p.  22. 


pictures,  making  something  with  his  little  hands,  choosing 

for  himself  the  thing  he  wishes  to  do. 

Leisure  is  as  important  as  freedom.   Children  should 

not  be  hurried  and  worried  by  either  parents  or  teachers.  A 

little  child  should  never  be  hurried  beyond  his  natural 

pace  -  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual. "Be  merciful  and  let 

i 

the  "baby  have  his  leisure.  " 

Privacy  is  one  of  the  most  needed  rights  of  babyhood. 
Little  privacy  is  provided  for  the  preschool  child.  A  quiet 
room  or  corner  should  be  provided  for  the  little  child  so 
that  he  can  play  at  times  undisturbed,  unsupervisec  and 
alone  -  to  think,  dream,  create  m  his  own  mind  tne  mean- 
ing of  the  universe  and  God.  Why  not  give  him  a  chance  to 
experience  the  sense  of  aione-ness  with  God?  He  wants  and 
needs  privacy. 

The  little  child  is  ego-centric.  He  needs  friends 
with  whom  he  can  share  his  toys  and  games. 

The  little  child  needs  playthings.  Those  things  wnicn 
meet  his  needs  physically,  mentally,  and  spirituaxiy.  He 
needs  materials  with  which  he  can  create,  build  and  con- 
struct. 

The  little  child  needs  the  besL  possioie  care  in 
nealth.  He  needs  tne  correct  diet,  plenty  of  sleep,  rest, 
exercise,  proper  clothing,  that  he  may  build  a  normal 
physical  body  as  well  as  a  normal  mental  and  spiritual 

1.  Mary  S.  Haviland,   "Babies  and  Blackberries",  Pilgrim 
erne  ntarv  Magazine .   (April  1930)  21  1 
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body. 

The  preschool  child  needs  that  environment  which  will 
help  him  to  interpret  his  every  day  experiences  religious- 
ly. He  needs  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  creator  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  little  child  needs  the  proper  materials  to  develop 
and  stimulate  his  tendency  to  imagine  so  that  his  imagin- 
ation will  be  a  part  of  his  religious  development. 

What  are  preschool  children  interested  in?  Miss 
McCallum  summarizes  for  us,  in  her  account  of  a  child Ts 
experiences  in  a  day,  the  possible  interests  of  the  little 
child. 


"Bobby  was  awake  early,  He  said,   "Mother,  the 
sun  is  shining  so  I  can  play  outdoors.  TI  Mother 
helped  him  dress.  He  wanted  to  button  his  own 
shoes  and  do  all  the  things  he  could  by  himself. 
Then  he  watched  his  mother  prepare  his  breadfast. 
After  breakfast  he  went  outdoors  and  played  with 
his  toys.  Ke  went  with  his  mother  to  the  store. 
When  the  groceries  came,  he  stacked  the  boxes  and 
cans  and  pretended  to  be  a  storeman. 
"He  ran  to  get  the  mail  when  the  postman  came. 
After  lunch  he  wanted  to  play  instead  of  taking 
a  nap.  After  his  nap  a  little  friend  came  to  play. 
Bobby  had  a  basket  of  blocks  and  the  two  played 
side  by  side,  each  building  his  own  house. 
"A  cat  came  into  the  yard  and  he  wanted  to  bring 
it  into  the  house. 

"In  the  evening  he  went  for  a  ride.  When  we  passed 
a  busy  street  Bobbie  asked  why  the  policeman  blew 
the  whistle.  When  going  through  a  park  he  cried, 
TLook",  when  he  saw  a  bird  house,  a  bird  taking  a 
bath,  a  large  bed  of  red  flov/ers,  and  a  yellow 
butterfly. 


When  little  children  were  brought  to  Jesus,  he  did 


1  .Mc Calltm  ,     The  Nursery  Child  In  The  Church  School. id .  1 1 


not  give  them  formal  instruction  about  G-od .    "He  took  them 
in  his  arms  and  blessed  them.  "  "Following  Jesus1  example, 
v/e  who  are  teachers  of  little  children  will  live  with 
them  and  discover  the  experiences  they  have,  the  objects 
that  they  see  and  in  which  they  are  interested.  We  will 
use  these  in  the  religious  nurture  of  little  children,  and 
will  seek  to  provide  an  environment  in  G-od's  house  and  at 
home  that  will  be  favorable  to  the  normal  development  of 
their  religious  natures.  ,r1 

Upon  the  bases  of  these  findings  concerning  the 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  capacities  of  the  little 
child,  and  his  needs  and  interests  v/e  seek  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  "First  Steps"  in  providing  a  curriculum 
of  religious  education  for  the  preschool  child. 


• 


1.  Mc Galium,  The  Nursery  Child  In  The  Church  School, 
p.  10. 
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Chapter  Two 
First  Steps  in  Religious  Education 

Through  the  process  of  observing  the  past  and  present 
experiences  of  the  race,  through  recalling  our  own  per- 
sonal experiences  and  through  a  study  of  the  facts  as 
found  by  scientists  who  have  made  extensive    studies  of 
persons  through  a  period  of  years,  we  discover  that  a 
child Ts  religion  is  not  merely  a  belief  in  God,  or  a  habit 
of  prayer.  The  religion  of  the  preschool  child  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  his  living  experiences,    "a  warm,  glowing, 
creating  thing.  -  Its  warp  and  woof  is  what  dreams  and 
wishes  are  made  of.  11      During  the  past  years  parents, 
ministers,  and  teachers,  have  been  too  willing  to  give  the 
little  child  "religious  instruction"  and  have  given  little 
attention  to  the  value  of  these  undercurrents    which  are 
the  fundamentals  of  later  attitudes,  character,  and  ex- 
periences of  religion.  What  we  should  be  greatly  concerned 
about  is  not  what  kind  of  a  God  shall  we  present  to  the 
baby,  but  rather,  what  tjrpe  of  a  religion,  call  it  philos- 
ophy of  life  if  you  will,  do  we  wish  the  baby  to  have  be- 
fore we  even  present  the  idea  of  God  to  him.  In  this  point 
of  view  we  use  religion  simply  as  an  attitude  toward  life, 
an  interpretation  of  life  or  a  philosophy  of  life  which  is 
largely  emotionally  acquired. 

1.  Sophia  Lyons  Fahs.    "Beginnings  of  Religion  In  Baby- 
Behavior,  "  R£ligioj2£L_Mu^^  X December  1930),  p.  902 
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Closely  related  to  this  thought  Mrs.  Fahs  1  quotes 

Georges  Berger, 

"Man  becomes  religious  not  because  at  a 
certain  moment  of  his  development,  he  has 
encountered  a  certain  group  of  dogmatic  ideas, 
doctrines,  or  formulas  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  adopt  but  first  and  foremost  be- 
cause his  desires,  needs,  and  feelings  -  one 
whole  side  of  his  psychic  life  -  impel  him 
in  the  direction  he  adopts.  The  religion  does 
not  exist  in  the  dogmas,  the  doctrines,  and 
the  ceremonies  before  it  exists  in  man  himself. 
It  is  because  It  exists  first  in  the  psychic 
life  of  the  individual  that  he  later  finds  it 
again,  so  to  speak,  and  accepts  it,  in  the 
intellectual  systems  that  are  presented  to  him 
or  m  the  ceremonies  and  the  rites  which  re- 
spond to  his  conscious  and  unconscious  as- 
pirations. "2 

The  little  child  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
life,  is  forming  foundations  of  selfhood,  of  individual- 
ized personality.  He  is  building  up  experiences  with  which 
to  "fare  forth  into  the  world."  The  first  step  in  a  program 
of  religious  education  for  the  little  child  is  to  provide 
religious  influences  and  environment  that  will  tend  to  make 
these  early  and  fundamental  foundations  of  selfhood,  and 
individualized  personality- religious. 

"We  all  understand  how  our  interpretation  of  new 
experiences  is  based  upon  our  old  experiences,  how  the  old 
comes  forth  to  meet  and  absorb  the  new.  We  see  all  things 
through  the  colored  glasses  of  our  experience.  Each  step 
depends  on  what  proceeds,  and  each  step  influences  all  that 
follows.  The  further  back  we  go,  the  more  important, 


1.  Sophia  Lyons  Fahs.    "Beginnings  of  Religion  in  Baby 
Behavior. "  Religious  Education.   (December  1930 ) ,  p.  902 

2.  Georges  Berger, "Some  Aspects  From  the  Life  of  Jesus 
From  the  Psychological  and  Psychanalvaia.  Point  Of  View,  p. 
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therefore,  is  our  experience.  If  our  first  experiences  are 
with  a  harsh,  unsympathetic,  autocratic  and  irregular 
social  environment,  we  grow  up  with  this  sort  of  an  ex- 
perience as  our  only  means  of  interpreting  the  world,  aid 
our  whole  life  is  warped  and  twisted  because  of  it.  It  is 
exceedingly  important,  therefore,  that  every  effort  be  made, 
from  the  earliest  "beginning  of  consciousness,  to  provide  a 
sane,  loving,  just  treatment,  unvarying  in  its  rules  and 
promises  and  routine. "1 

The  little  child Ts  capacity  for  religion  roes  not  he- 
gin  at  any  one  moment.  It  develops  gradually  .lust  as  his 
consciousness  of  selfhood  develops  gradually.  The  nature 
of  the  childTs  religion  when  it  does  come  into  its  own 
depends  on  what  has  happened  to  the  individual  during  the 
preceding  years.  Thus  religious  education  of  the  child  be- 
gins the  day  of  his  "birth.  If  religion  is  to  permeate  the 
whole  life  of  the  child  it  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
child1 s  whole  development,  this  being  made  possible  only 
through  providing  a  religious  environment  for  the  infant  to 
grow  and  develop.  Horne  says, 

"The  well-born  child  must  grow  up  in  a  religious 
atmosphere  in  the  home.  As  air  fills  the  lungs, 
so  must  religion  the  home.   Children  breathe 
in  the  religious  atmosphere  every  moment  of 
the  day.  All  home  situations  must  be  permeated 
by  the  sane  and  practical  spirit  of  religion. 
The  words  spofcen,  sung,  and  Scripture  read, 
must  be  in  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  new  religion 
in  the  home  must  be  a  new  form  of  life.  The 

1.  Hugh  Hartshorne,   Childhood  and  Character,  pp.  9-10 
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The  sweet  hour  of  prayer  must  become  the 
sweet  day  of  prayer,  the  formal  hymn  of 
praise  must  become  the  constant  life  of 
service,  and  the  occasional  Scripture  read- 
ing must  be  annotated  with  the  daily  deed. 
Keep  the  old  forms  if  we  can  and  will,  but 
the  new  life  is  imperative.  Thus  is  provided 
a  constant  religious  environment  in  which  the 
good  heredity  may  thrive. "1 


Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  child,  religious 
attitudes,  impressions,  ideas  and  experiences  will  begin 
before  he  is  aole  to  be  taught.  The  most  important  train- 
ing the  parent  can  give  to  the  child  in  religion  is 
through  doing  rather  than  through  direct  instruction. 
Martha  Williams  says,    'Morality  and  virtue  must  be  learned 
through  doing.  Words  alone  will  never  teach.  Into  the 
little  child Ts  environment  must  go  the  things  we  wisn  him 
to  do  and  be.  As  from  the  elements  in  food  he  bunds  bone 
and  muscle,  so  from  the  tone  of  the  voiue  ,  the  expression 
of  the  face,  the  unspoken  manner  of  reverance  and  courtesy 
of  those  he  lives  with,  he  builds  attitudes.  From  the 
conduct  of  those  about  him  and  the  ideals  he  gets  from 
conversation  and  story  he  builds  a  character  and  a  life.  " 

Children  are  receptive  not  only  to  ideas  but  also 
to  the  very  inner  nature  of  t  lose  about  them.  "Instability 
of  character  betrayed  by  rapidly  changing  moods,   by  out- 
bursts of  temper,  by  despondency,  fear,  depression  or 
anxiety  by  dishonesty  or  untruthfulness,  is  discovered 
by  little  children  no  matter  how  great   an   effort  parents 


1 .  Herman  Horrell  Home,  Thft  Philosnphi  oal  and 
etiological  Principles  of  Education,  p.  343     n  _  . 

2.  Martha  R.  Williams,   "The  Significance  of  Beginnings", 
First  Step  In  Christian  Nurture.   (January,  February, 
March  1928),  p.  3 
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make  to  conceal  it.  If  parents  discern  nervousness,  dis- 
honesty, disobedience,  or  timidity  in  their  cnildren,  they 
may  be  sure  they  see  reflected  a  partial  likeness  of  them- 
selves. " 

Thus  the  parents  play  a  tremendous  part  in  in- 
fluencing and  providing  early  religious  impressions  for  the 
preschool  child  through  actions  and  feelings.  Religious 
ideas  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  and  beliefs,  but  in 
daiLy  contact  with  the  child.  If  we  wish  the  child  to  be- 
come religious  to  have  a  healthy  outlook  upon  life,  to 
appreciate  the  best  things  in  life,  to  develop  a  character 
like  that  that  of  Jesus,  we  ourselves  must  live  as  far  as 
possible  like  Jesus  and  live  up  to  our  ideal  in  action  and 
feeling. 

Not  only  does  the  child  acquire  many  of  his  early 
impressions  from  those  whom  he  comes  into  contact  with  but 
also  through  the  general  environment  of  the  home  in  which 
he  lives.  Stewart  says,   "An  ercited, confused,  and,  irregu- 
larly conducted  household  renders  instruction  difficult. 
Peace  and  order  are  favorable  to  those  moods  or  joy  and 
confidence  in  which  a  child,  guided  by  loving  parents  and 
using  such  samples  as  he  can  understand,  reaches  out  m 
his  mystical  quest  for  God  ....The  general  atmosphere 
which  pervades  the  home  is  the  factor  which  will  have  the 
most  determining  influence  upon  the  life  of  little 


1.  George  Stewart,   Can  i  Teach  My  Child  Religion,  p.  69 
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children.  "1 

An  English  women  in  discussing  the  environment  of  tne 
little  child,  contrasted  the  sheltered  life  of  the  black- 
berries with  the  noisy,   busy,  and  nervous  life  or  en- 
vironment  in  which  many  American  babies  are  brought  up. 
She  said,    "Children  are  like  blackberries.   They  need  a 
quiet,  cool  spot  away  from  the  rust  and  heat  of  adult  life, 
They  need  a  place  where  there  is  plenty  room  for  them  to 

think  their  own  thoughts,  and  where  grown-ups  wonTt  insist 

'  2 

on  interfering  and  supervising  all  the  time.  " 

When  we  think  about  the  importance  of  the  very  earli- 
est impressions  upon  the  later  development  and  life  of  the 
little  child  we  cannot  help  wondering  about  the  kind  of 
environment  that  Tesus  had  the  first  three  years  of  his 
life.  Surely  Jesus  had  a  mother  and  father  who  lived  re- 
ligion. Miss  Kirkland  gives  us  some  light  upon  the  early 
influences  of  the  bo?/  Jesus,  in  her  following  statement: 


"A  Jewish  child  of  Jesus'  day  entered  at  birth 
into  a  peculiarly  rich  mental  and  spiritual 
heritage.  Year  by  year  this  heritage  was  re- 
vealed and  made  available  to  him  by  parents 
and  guardians  who  felt  themselves  deeply  re- 
sponsible both  toward  the  child  himself  and  to- 
ward all  the  treasured  national  idealism  en- 
trusted to  their  stewardship.  Because  both  the 
little  one  in  his  waxen  receptivity  and  the  ideal 
in  its  beauty,  were  regarded  by  mother  and.  father 
and  teacher  with  profound  reverance  and  humility, 
there  was  never  any  harshness  in  the  Jewish 
educational  method.  A  child Ts  first  instruction 
came  from  his  mother.  Next,  possibly  as  early 
as  three  years,  a  boy  was  taught  by  his  father, 


1.  George  Stewart,   Can  I  Teach  My  Child  Religion,  p.  71 

2.  Mary  S.  Haviland"   "Blackberries  and  Babies", 
Elementary  Magazine. .   (April  1930),  p.  211 
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passing  at  sir  from  home  to  the  synagogue 
school.  All  three  of  these  earliest  in- 
structors of  every  boy  held  themselves  to 
high  standards  of  gentleness  and  patience, 
for  the  path  to  knowledge  must  be  made  in- 
viting since  it  was  the  path  to  God.  Pre- 
school education  of  the  time,  even  in  rural 
Nazareth,  had  an  approach  conspiciousiy  like 
that  of  the  nursery  school  of  today.  Every 
effort  ^as  employed  to  make  the  sprouting 
of  a  child Ts  mind  as  happy  and  spontaneous 
as  that  of  any  other  well-watered  seed."' 


Would  that  the  parents  of  the  present  century  would 
regard  the  growing  child  with  reverance  and  humility  and 
provide  an  environment  of  1  ove,  peace,  and  harmony  from 
which  the  child  could  build  the  necessary  foundations  of 
selfhood,  individual  personality  and  religious  experiences 
with  which  "to  fare  forth  into  the  world.  rT  and  aspire 
toward  something  bigger  and  better  than  himself. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  "First  Steps" 
in  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the  preschool 
child  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  statement :.  "TIf 
the  child  is  born  into  and  lives  in  a  Christian  famixy, 
there  is  some  chance  of  his  waking  up  some  day  to  find 
himself  a  Christian.  God  can  mean  vastly  more  to  a  child 
who  has  experienced  ,iustice  and  love  than  he  can  to  a 
child  to  whom  justice  and  love  are  foreign.  To  such  an 
unfortunate,  G-od,  if  the  name  be  used  at  ail,  will  be  a 
word  to  conjure  with,  or  a  reckless  and  terrible  Being  to 
fear.  There  will  be  no  possibility  of  aspiration  toward 
_±ne  goo d.  nor  of  the  organization  of  the  tender  character 


1,  Winifred  Kirkland,  A  Portrait  of  a  Carpenter,  p.  ^4 
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in  terms  of  an  ideal  person,  unless  there  is  some  just, 
permanent  and  loving  standard  in  the  child's  experience 
to  which  he  can  refer,  and  upon  whose  approval  he  can 
count.  And  as  yet,  his  standard  is  a  person,  not  a  formula. 
His  associates,  therefore,  need  more  c  refully  to  adopt 
something  of  the  inflexibility,  the  decisiveness  and  un- 
compromising clearness  of  a  definitely  stated  standard. 
Granted  such  an  ideal  environment,  the  child  can  easily 
aspire  toward  something  bigger  and  better  than  himself  and 
can  conserve  his  achievements  by  his  sense  of  parental 

i 

approval.  And  this  effort  is,  for  the  baby,  religion.  " 


1.  Hugh  Hartshorne,   Childhood  and  Character,  p.  17 


Chapter  Three 
Religious  Concepts  or  the  Preschool  Child 

The  child !s  early  religious  concepts  are  tne  oases 
upon  which  he  builds  his  later  religious  thinking  and 
philosophy  of  life.  Thus  it  is  most  important  that  the 
little  child's  first  ideas  of  Jesus,  God,  Prayer,  and 
the  Universe  of  which  he  is  a  part,  are  the  best  possible 
concepts  that  the  child  with  his  limited  capacities  can 
have. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  child Ts  concepts  ox  Jesus. 

It  is  often  through  the  kindness  and  love 

A.  CONCEPTS 

OF  JESUS  of  the  great  personality  of  Jesus  tnat  tne 

little  child  may  be  able  to  acquire  adequate  ideas  of  God. 

But  Jesus  is  often  confused  in  the  mind  of  tne  little 
child  with  his  picture  of  God.  A  little  child  once  asked, 
"Mother  are  there  two  Gods?"  Another  child,  though  she  had 
in  mind  two  separai-e  figures,  placed  Jesus  on  the  same 
plane  with  God.  During  her  play  with  her  little  sister  she 
said,    irfoM  he  God,  and  1  will  be  Jesus.  "    Where  docs  tne 
little  child  get  his  idea  that  Jesus  is  God,  or  on  the 
same  level  with  God?  If  we  place  Jesus  on  a  higher  plane 
than  man,  make  him  unreal,  and  inhuman  for  the  preschoox 
child  we  are  not  being  fair  witn  the  child,  or  giving  him 
the  facts. 
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The  sources  from  which  the  chxid  secures  sucn  an  in- 
adequate idea  01  Jesus  may  De  ±'ound  on  every  hand. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  child  secures 
an  unreal  picture  of  Jeous  is  througn  the  teachings  ol" 
parents,  and  church  school  teachers.  Botn  consciously  and 
unconsciously  we  uend  to  piacc  Jesus  lar  aDove  one  levex 
of  man.  We  tend  to  use  the  term  Jesus  and  God  interchange- 
able m  our  stories,  prayers,  conversations  and  songs  with 
the  preschool  child.  We  ask  the  little  child  to  join  in  a 
prayer  hymn  like  the  following: 


Jesus  Gentle  Shepherd,  once  a  little  child 
Help  me  to  be  like  thee,  loving  true,  and 
mild. 

How  the  morning  cometh,  With  its  work  and 

play;  i 
Be  thou,  loving  Jesus,  With  me  all  the  day." 


Another  source  from  which  the  child  secures  an  unreal 
picture  of  Jesus  is  through  pictures  presented  to  him  in 
his  home  and  in  the  church  school. 

Artists  have  idealized  Jesus.  They  have  attempted  to 
set  him  on  the  same  plane  with  God.  HaloTs  have  been  placed 
about  the  head  of  Jesus  making  him  different  from  human 
beings.  Artists  have  spiritualized  Jesus.  Elements  appeal- 
ing to  children  are  lacking.  Baby  pictures  are  far  from 
babish.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  child  sets  Jesus  apart 
from  human  folk?  Are  we  presenting  the  child  the  truth 


1.  Edith  Loveli  Thomas,  A  First  Book  In  Hymns  And  WorshiT) 
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about  the  man  Jesus?  Are  we  not  continually  giving  the 
child  pictures  of  Jesus  that  he  will  have  to  unlearn  be- 
fore his  conception  of  Jesus  can  grow,  instead  of  giving 
him  a  picture  of  Jesus  that  will  form  the  basis  upon  which 
he  can  learn  to  love,  and  understand  the  ideals  of  Jesus 
and  finally  learn  to  know  G-od  through  his  human  character- 
istics of  love,  kindness  and  helpfulness. 

If  we  wish  to  guard  against  giving  the  child  an  unrea 
and  unwise  conception  of  Jesus  we  ourselves  will  have  to 
change  many  of  our  old  traditional  teaching.  Mrs.  Powell 
says,   "Adults  who  want  to  make  Jesus  a  living  personality 
to  children  will  probably  have  to  make  some  sacrifices  of 
their  personal  likes  and  admirations.  It  is  so  difficult 
for  us  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  traditional  so  dear 
to  us.  But  sometimes  we  are  called  upon  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  childhood.  As  adults,  we  see  inner  meanings  in 
symbolism  which  are  not  apparent  to  the  child.  Pictures 
which  surround  him  with  symbolism  or  which  make  him  a 
symbol  of  something  else  will  only  be  confusing  to  the 
children.  TT 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fallacy  charged  against  us, as 
parents  and  teachers, is  our  common  method  of  approach  in 
introducing  the  child  to  Jesus.  Often  we  make  the  mistake 
of  beginning  with  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  visit  of  the 
wise  men  and  shepherds.   Concerning  this  common  mistake 


1.  Marie  Cole  Powell.  "Pictures  and  Ideas  of  Goc ", 
Elementary  Magazine.   (January  1931),  p.  4 
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Fox  says,    "I  don't  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  these 
early  stories  must  not  be  classed  as  representing  histori- 
cal events,  but  only  that  they  would  I  think,  appear  to  a 
child  so  strange  and  so  foreign  to  the  things  that  are 
happening  to  himself  that  he  would  be  led  to  place  Jesus, 
so  to  speak,  right  off  the  human  map.  "    Perhaps  we  can 
learn  a  better  method  of  approach  from  the  Palestian  mothers 
who  began,  to  tell  their  children  about  Jesus  through 
stories  of  his  love  and  kindness. 

"I  suggest  that  you  should  begin  with  the  quite  simple 
stories  of  his  kindness.  For  one  reason  they  are  the 
simplest  things  for  him  to  understand,  but  for  another  and 
more  important  reason,  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  people 
of  his  own  day  first  of  all  came  to  know  anything  about 

him;  it  was  the  way  in  which  the  children  of  Palestine 

p 

learned  about  him  from  their  parents." 

Thus  the  first  impression  that  we  wish  Jesus  to  make 
on  the  mind  of  the  little  child  is  that  he  was  a  very  reax 
and  very  kind  man.  Let  us  set  Jesus    on  an  absolutely 
human  plane  for  the  preschool  child.   "Very  few,  if  any, 
people  during  his  life  time  ever  thought  of  him  as  God, 
that  idea  came  later, . .  . .  " 

Along  with  the  human  idea,  the  little  child  should 
learn  something  of  Jesus Ts  extraordinary  kindness  of  heart. 
He  was  never  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  help  anyone  who  v/as 


1.  Fox,  The  Child's  A-p-proach  to  God,  p.  23 

2.  Ibid,  p.  24 

3.  Ibid,  p.  23 
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in  need;  not  for  the  money  that  was  in  it  but  because  of 
his  love  and  sympathy  for  them. 

Of  course  what  we  wish  most  of  all  is  to  present  an 
ideal  to  the  little  child  whom  he  will  wish  to  follow  in 
acts  of  love,  kindness  and  helpfulness.  If  we  conscien- 
tiously teach  the  preschool  child  these  things  about  the 
man  Jesus,  we  shall  be  forming  for  the  child  the  bases 
upon  which  he  may  later  learn  about  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  because  of  this  healthy  foundation  he  will  have  re- 
spect and  interest  for  the  teachings  of  a  man  whom  he  has 
set  up  for  his  ideal  and  has  learned  to  love. 

Children  often  become  disturbed  because  they  cannot 

see  the  baby  Jesus,  or  the  man  Jesus.  Teachers  and  parents 

are  at  once  confronted  with  the  question  of  immortality. 

A  little  child,  age  three,  asked  her  mother,    "V7hy  can't 

I  see  him?  Where  is  he?  Can't  I  see  him  eat  his  birthday? 

(meaning  cake)  " 

"Ros  (who  had  recently  enjoyed  his  third  birthday) : 
How  is  the  little  Lord  Jesus  going  to  get  here 
for  Christmas? 
Mother:  (clumsily  attempting  some  reply)  Well, 
you  know  he  did  not  stay  little  he  grew  up,  and 
he  did  so  much  to  help  the  people  and  make  them 
happy  that  we  all  have  a  wonderful  time  on  his 
birthday.  2 
Ros:  But  what  did  he  get?" 

The  child  naturally  wants  to  see  that  which  has  be- 
come real  to  him. 

So  far,  we  have  discovered  that  in  order  to  be  fair 
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with  our  children  and  in  order  to  give  them  adequate  ideas 
of  Jesus  we  ourselves  must  think  out  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  questions  which  perplex  the  runabout  child  in  his 
acquaintance  with  Jesus,  such  as  Where  is  Jesus?  Why  can't 
I  see  him?  What  is  the  meaning  of  life  and  death?  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  adult  opinions  on  many  of  these  most 
difficult  questions  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  teachers,  parents  and  religious  educators  to 
read  as  widely  as  possible  of  what  scholars  have  to  say 
concerning  these  questions  and  to  answer  them  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities  and  as  near  to  the  truth  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover.  Rather  than  to  confuse  the  child  there 
are  times  when  we  should  admit  that  we  do  not  know. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  bewildered  over  the  relation- 
ship which  should  exist  between  a  little  child  and  God. 

They  are  continually  asking,  What  shall  I 

B. 

CONCEPTS        teach  may  child  about  G-od?  How  shall  we  answer 
OF  GOD. 

the  child's  questions  about  God?  Mrs.  Fans 

says,    "We  thrust  him  into  the  life  picture  before  the 

1 

picture  is  big  enough  to  hold  him. "    And  then  she  asks  the 
question  that  many  parents  and  teachers  are  now  asking, 
"Does  the  little  child  of  three,  four  or  five  need  God  in 
his  picture  of  life?"2  This  is  one  of  the  discoveries  we 
wish  to  make  in  our  following  discussion. 

Let  us  first  discover  what  God  means  to  a  preschool 

1 .  Sophia  Lyon  Fans,   "Beginnings  of  Religion  in  Baby 
Behavior",  Religious  Education    (December  1929),  P.  903 

2.  Ibid,  p.  903 
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child  as  found  in  his  questions  about  God. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  concept  of  G-od  held  by  the 
little  child  is  that  of  an  old  man.  Because  of  his  lack  of 
power  to  imagine  anything  that  has  not  seen  in  some  form 
or  other  his  conception  of  G-od  is  that  of  an  anthropo- 
morphic being.  A  three  year  old  child  had  the  feeling  that 
G-od  was  all  alone,  and  that  he  was  a  human  being  probably 
like  himself  or  his  father.  He  said,   "God  is  ail  by  him- 
self, no  mother  to  cook  for  him. "1  Billy  made  God  even 
more  human  and  had  visions  of  one  beyond  God.  He  said, 
"God  couldnTt  have  made  the  world,  for  he  had  to  have  a 

father  and  mother,  and  they  had  to  live  here.   It  must  nave 

p 

been  someone  beyond  Gor . " 

Another  child  tried  to  vision  how  old  God  was.  He 
said,   "God  must  be  a  very  old  man,  heTs  been  living  since 
the  world  began. 

Children  almost  invariably  place  God  up  in  the  sky, 
Billy,  three  years  old,  was  looking  at  a  great  white  cloud 
in  the  sky  and  said,   "Mother,  I  can't  see  God,   but  there Ts 
his  shad ov/ .  ,t4 

Another  concept  of  God  common  among  the  children  is 
that  God  can  do  anything.  He  is  absolutely  unlimited  in 
his  power.  This  idea  is  clearly  presented  in  the  following 
example : 

"Doris,  two  and  a  half,  was  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  slippery  wash-basin  in 


1.  Pilgrim  Elementary  Magazine.   (April  1931),  P.  143 
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the  bath  room. 


"Doris,"  said  Mother,   "you  will  fail  and 
kill  yourself  one  of  these  days. 

Doris:  (very  slowly  and  precisely)   "I  donTt 
worry  about  that.  IT11  just  ask  God  to 
put  me  together  again. "' 


Children,  we  have  been  told,  are  literalists.  They 
interpret  literally  what  we  tell  them  about  God,  and  often 
oome  to  some  logical  conclusion  about  God  after  they  have 
thought  over  what  we  have  said.  Often  times  v/e  under- 
estimate the  little  child's  ability  to  think.  The  follow- 
ing incident  indicates  that  even  a  little  child  does  a 
great  deal  of  thinking. 

"A  little  girl  two  and  a  half  years  of  age 
was  looking  at  a  magazine  of  photographs. 
Among  these  were  several  pictures  of  beared 
men.  She  looked  up  at  her    mother  from  her 
position  on  the  floor  and   >aid,   "Mother  I  know 
what  God  is  like.  " 

Mother:  How  do  you  know  what  God  is  like? 
Doris:  IvTe  seen  him. 
Mother:  You've  seen  God. 

Doris:  Yes,  I  have,  didn't  I  see  him  when  he 
finished  making  me. "2 

Sometimes  the  little  child  localises  God.  If  the 
child  hears  about  God  only  in  the  home  or  in  connection 
with  the  home  he  or  she  is  apt  to  think  of  God  as  re- 
siding in  the  home.    "A  little  girl  uttered  the  fol Lowing 
prayer:   "Q  God,  bless  papa  and  mama  and  baby  sister  and 
Mary"  (the  cook)  she  checked  herself,  adding,   "Oh  no, 

-7 

never  mind  Mary  it's  her  night  out. uP 


1.  Ora  Wood  Bruster,   "Queries  and  Comments",  Pilgrim 
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Where  do  children  receive  their  many  and  varied  con- 
cepts of  God?  Children  love  pictures.  Many  of  their  in- 
adequate as  well  as  adequate  pictures  of  God  are  secured 
from  the  pictures  which  they  see  at  home,  at  school  and 
at  church.  Many  times  their  concept  of  God  as  being  an 
old  man,  either  comes  from  the  few  pictures  which  portray 
God  as  such,  or  from  pictures  of  Jesus  which  are  shown  to 
the  child. 

Often  the  child's  inadequate  ideas  of  God  come  from 
the  parents  who  insist  upon  teaching  the  child  theological 
facts  which  the  child  is  not  able  to  understand. 

Concepts  both  good  and  bad  are  formed  through  the 
answers  which  the  child  receives  to  his  questions.  The 
little  child  is  continually  seeking  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Many  concepts  of  God  are  formed  through  stories  told 
to  the  child  by  parents,  and  teachers.  Many  of  the  crude 
images  of  God  which  the  little  child  receives  is  due  to 
the  interpretations  ->f  Bible  stories  given  him  during  the 
period  in  which  he  believes  everything  that  he  hears,  and 
stories°^which  he  is  unable  to  understand  the  full  meaning. 

Children  often  secure  concepts  of  God  through  hymns 
and  songs  which  they  hear  and  are  taught.  Often  in- 
adequate concepts  are  formed  in  their  own  interpretation 
of  words  they  do  not  understand,  words  which  are  not 
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within  their  experiences. 

Finally,  many  children  form,  from  the  various  in- 
fluences and  concepts  that  have  been  presented  to  them 
by  parents  and  teachers , their  own  final  image  of  God.  Is 
this  not  the  picture  we  are  seeking  to  secure?  After  all 
we  do  not  want  to  thrust  our  image  of  Gor*  upon  the  child, 
but  instead  we  wish  to  lead  the  child  to  experience  God  in 
his  own  way,  and  to  create  his  own  mental  picture  of  God. 

liany  and  varied  are  the  child's  concepts  of  God.  As 
we  have  discovered  most  of  the  concepts  that  the  little 
child  has  are  inadequate  and  before  the  c  ild  will  be  able 
to  grow  in  his  experience  of  God  many  of  these  early  con- 
cepts will  have  to  be  changed.  Does  this  mean  that  we 
should  not  try  to  teach  the  preschool  child  about  God?  Do 
these  facts  indicate  that  the  cniidTs  experience  is  not 
large  enough  for  an  adequate  picture  of  God?  Many  ed- 
ucators, especially  those  in  the  field  of  general  education, 
believe  this  to  be  true.  We,  who  are  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligious education  are  not  yet  ready  to  interpret  the  facts 
in  this  way.  Instead,  we  interpret  them  to  mean  that  no 
matter  how  hard  we  try  to  omit  teaching  the  little  child 
about  God  we  will  have  failed  in  the  end.  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  child Ts  experiences,  the  very 
nature  of  his  interests,  his  curiosity,  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  his  inquiries,  make  it  impossible  to  be  fair 
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with  the  child  and  leave  God  out  of  his  world  and  ex- 
periences. The  question  that  puzzles  us  is  not  ,TShall  we 
teach  the  child  aoout  God"  "but  T,What  shall  we  teach  the 
child  about  God. " 

What  we  impart  to  others  must  come  out  of  our  own 
vital  experience.  We  cannot  teach  the  child  to  love  God, 
if  we  ourselves  have  not  experienced  a  love  for  God.  We 
as  parents  and  teachers  cannot  teach  the  child  about  the 
nature  of  God,  if  we  have  a  vague  idea  of  what  God  is  like. 
Thus  it  is  most  important  that  before  we  attempt  to  give 
the  preschool  child  any  adequate  ideas  of  God's  care,  love, 
presence  in  nature,  beauty,  in  the  lives  of  men,  v/omen, 
and  children,  we  must  experience  God  ourselves  and  be  able 
to  share  our  most  vital  experiences  in  helping  the  little 
child  to  experience  the  best  possible  child-like  con- 
ception of  God. 

"Before  you  can  tell           anything  at  all  useful 

about  God,  you  must  have  a  personal  idea  of  your  own  of 
what  God  is,  an  idea  that  is  at  anyrate  approximate 
to  truth,  although  it  cannot  contain  the  whole  truth  about 
Him.  Each  one  of  us,  I  suppose,  has  his  own  way  of 
approaching  the  idea  of  the  conception  of  God,  and  we  can 
only  exchange  our  experiences  on  the  chance  thax  the 
experience  of  one  person  may  supplement  that  of  another. 

Although  it  is  impossible  for  us  all  to  experience 
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G-od  m  the  same  way,  there  are  certain  principles  which  we 
must  set  down  to  guide  us  in  teaching  the  preschool  child 


1.  -  Only  those  concepts  of  God  which  are  the  result 
of  adult  experience  and  which  therefore  have  validity  can 
he  shared  with  the  little  child. 

2.  -  In  teaching  the  litule  child  about  G-od  we  should 
begin  at  the  level  of  his  own  erperiences  and  protect  him 
from  acquiring  concepts  that  he  will  have  to  unle.  rn  in 
his  later  religious  thinking. 

3.  -  We  should  guide  the  little  child  in  his  search 
for  G-od,  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to  develop  his 
own  concepts,  we  should  guard  against  forcing  our  own 
concepts  upon  him. 

Guided  by  these  principles  let  us  attempt  to  discover 
some  specific  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  God  that  we 
may  be  justified  in  giving  to  the  preschool  child. m  a 
curriculum  of  religious  education. 

Perhaps  the  safest  things  that  we  can  teach  the  little 
child  about  G-od  is  the  mystery  and  wonder  associated  witn 
the  term  G-od.  Miss  liuhkres  in  her  poem  "I  Wonder"  suggests 
to  us  how  beautifully  this  can  be  accomplished: 


# 


about  G-od: 


,T  I  wonder  who  made  it  -  the  bird  I. 

He  can  hop  on  the  ground,  then  fly  through 
the  air. 

And  he  sings  a  song  from  his  nest  in  the  tree. 
I  v/onder  who  made  it  -  the  bird  I 
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I  wonder  who  made  it      the  flower. T 

I  put  my  nose  close  to  its  cup,  and  I  smell 
and  smell  and  smell.  And  whenever  I  come 
near  the  flower,  the  sweet,  sweet  smell  is 
always  there. 

I  wonder  who  ma.de  it  -  the  flower.1 

I  wonder  who  made  it  -  the  apple! 

It  has  a  red  coat  and  a  short  brown  stem. 

Inside  the  seeds  have  a  snug  little  home. 

It  tastes  so  good,  so  very  good. 
I  v/onder  who  made  it  -  the  apple  I 

I  wonder  who  made  it  -  the  sand! 

ItTs  warm  and  tickly  on  my  feet  and.  pushes 
up  between  my  toes. 

It  slips  through  my  fingers  and  runs  to  the 
ground,  and  lies  there  waiting  for  me  again. 
I  wonder  who  made  it  -  the  sand! 

I  wonder  who  made  it  -  the  wind! 
I  hear  it  blow  softly, 

Woo,  woo,  woo. 
Sometimes  it  is  noisy, 

WOO,  woo,  woo. 
It  shakes  the  trees  and  rattles  the  door. 
I  wonder  who  made  it  -  the  wind!  " 

Often  we  are  too  sure  of  what  we  teach  the  little 
child  about  God.  At  times  it  is  far  better  to  suggest 
certain  truths  rather  than  to  state  them  as  facts.  Miss 
Shield  suggests  how  this  may  be  done,  in  one  01  the  songs 
she  uses  for  beginner  children. 

"Sometimes  when  morning  lights  the  sky 
And  gladness  fills  the  air, 
I  feel  like  telling  things  bo  G-od, 
He  must  be  very  near. 

Sometimes  v/hen  flowers  are  in  bloom 
And  birds  are  singing  clear, 
I  feel  like  singing  things  to  G-od, 
He  must  be  very  near. 

• 
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2.  Elizabeth  MaE  Shield.  Beginner's  In  God's  World,  p.  140 
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Here  Miss  Shield  associates  God  with  the  morning 
light,  with  gladness,  with  the  flowers  that  are  m  bloom, 
and  with  the  singing  of  the  birds,  yet  she  has  not  given 
any  statement  of  fact.  Would  it  not  be  better  follow  this 
suggestion  out  m  many  of  our  teachings  about  God,  rather 
than  to  state  facts  as  we  hear  so  often  such  as:  God  made 
the  trees.  God  made  the  seeds.  God  send  the  ram  and  sun- 
shine? 

Surely  this  would  eliminate  many  perplexities  which 
come  to  the  child  when  we  have  an  over  abundance  of  rain, 
or  sunshine, or  a  severe  thunder  storm. 

Miss  Perkins  also  suggests  to  us  what  we  may  possibly 

teach  the  little  child  aDout  God.  A  group  of  primary 

children  under  her  direction  made  up  a  poem  aoout  God.  The 

first  attempt,  although  suggestive  of  what  a  healthy  and 

adequate  picture  of  what  a  child Ts  God.  may  be  like,  was 

felt  to  be  incomplete,  and  after  further  effort  on  the 

part  of  the  class  this  more  complete  picture  of  God  was 

selected.  It  is  as  follows: 

God  is  in  ail  beautiful  things 
We  can  go  out  in  the  woods  and  find 
him 

If  we  rest  and  be  quiet  and  think, 
And  if  we  are  lonely  or  sad, 
He  will  fill  us  with  joy. 

And  God  is  nearer  than  this 
We  can  go  into  the  streets  and  find 
him 

Where  people  are  helping  each  other, - 
Helping  lost  children  and  finding  them  homes, 
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Nursing  sick  sailors  on  hospital  boats: 
God  is  in  people. 

God  is  in  us,  making  us  helpful, 
Giving  us  strength  to  be  kind  and  to 
do  right. 

God  is  a  spirit,  a  Spirit  of  love, 

A  spirit  of  kindness,  of  truth,  and  of  joy; 

Wherever  these  are  we  find  God. 


I  recognize  the  fact  that  these  thoughts  are  the 
ideas  of  primary  children,  yet  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  little  child Ts  early  religious  impressions  are 
the  bases  for  his  later  religious  convictions  we  can't 
help  feeling  that  these  ideas  must  have  grown  out  of  some 
earlier  experiences  of  these  little  children  a  great  many 
of  wnicn  came  during  the  cniidTs  preschool  ye^rs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  the  very  thought  which 
we  wish  the  child  to  have  aoout  God  v/hen  he  becomes  six 
years  of  age  and  if  we  are  to  expect  results  like  these  we 
must  begin  laying  the  foundations  for  these  ideas  during 
the  first  three  years  of  a  cniidTs  life. 

One  of  the  first  concepts  that  most  religious 
educators  wish  to  give  to  the  little  child  concerning  God, 
is  that  of  "Heavenly  Father. n 

I  am  wondering  how  we  can  justify  ourselves  m  using 
the  term  "Heavenly  Father"  and  still  hold  to  our  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  set  up  to  guide  us  in  helping  the 
child  to  find  a  true  picture  of  God.  The  term  "Heavenly 


1.  Jeanette  E.  Perkins.  "Two  Poems",  Pilgrim  Elementary 
(April  1931  ),  PP.  165-167 
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Father"  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  preschool  child. 
Often  the  child's  concept  of  God  being  up  in  the  sky  comes 
from  this  term.  It  is  beyond  the  range  of  his  experiences. 
For  this  reason  why  not  eliminate  the  term  "Heavenly"  as 
we  do  the  term  resurrection,  atonement,  cross,  hell,  etc. 
in  teaching  the  little  child  about  God. 

Again,  how  can  we  justify  ourselves  oy  using  the  term 
"Father"  and  stiii  wish  to  prevent  the  child  from  getting 
an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God,  and  one  which  he 
will  have  to  discard  before  his  conception  of  God  will  be 
able  to  develop,  grow, and  become  something  apart  from  tne 
physical  body? 

I  have  not  come  to  the  point  where  I  say,  one  should 
not  use  the  term  "Heavenly  Father"  in  connection  with  the 
preschool  child's  God,  but  I  do  wish  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  best  and.  most  helpful  concept  that 
we  can  give  the  little  child. 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  principles  which  we  have  set 
up  it  would  seem  that  the  most  adequate  ideas  that  the 
little  child  can  have  of  God  are  those  mentioned  prior  to 
"Heavenly  Father".  Namely,  that  which  is  associated  with 
the  mystery  and  wonder  of  the  universe.  God  associated  wit|i 
the  beauty  and  lovliness,  with  acts  01  kindness,  goodness, 
helpfulness,  happiness  and  love. 

Closely,  related  to  the  child's  concept  of  God  is  his 
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C.  OOBEPTS  OF 
PRAYER 


attitude  toward  Prayer.  Even  oeiore  the  cmid  j.s  conscious 

of  G-od  or  learns  about  the  man  Jesus  he 
may  catch  the  spirit  of  gratitude,  thanks- 
giving, meditation,  silence  and  other  expressions  of 
prayer  from  those  about  him.  Before  the  little  one  is 
able  to  talk  or  understand  he  will  catch  sone  thing  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer  from  the  expression  of  his  mother's  face 
and  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  repeats  a  short  prayer 
when  she  tucks  him  in  to  bed  for  the  night. 

Parents  often  ask,    "Should  I  teach  my  children  to 
say  prayers  before  they  understand  them?"  Agnes  Til  son 
in  answer  to  this  question  says,   "Of  course,  the  ideal  is 
not  to  teach  children  to  say  prayers,  but  to  teach  them 
how  to  pray.  H0wever,  the  kneeling  position  of  the  child 
during  prajrer,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  setting  aside  of 
time  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  all  give  the  child  a  feel- 
ing that  this  time  is  different  from  other  times  of  the 
day.   It  begins  the  attitude  of  reveranee  and  forms  for 
him    a  set  prayer  expressing  thanks,   asking  for  care  and 
protection  and  within  his  range  of  understanding,  soon 
has  meaning  to  him.  It  should  oe  used  as  a  guide  to  help 
him  express  his  own  response  to  God  and  this  leads  not 
only  to  expressing  himself  in  words,  but  also  in  acts. "' 
Miss  Shield  feels  that  formal  prajrers  have  certain 
values  but  have  certain  dangerous  elements  too.    "It  is 
valuable  in  that  it  teaches  (a)  a  certain  vocabulary  of 


1.  Agnes  Tilson,  "Religious  Education  of  the  Preschool 
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prayer;  (b)  It  sometimes  increases  the  range  of  thought  of 

the  one  who  prays,  reacting  on  his  own  experience;   (c)  It 

helps  to  socialize  a  group  when  entered  into  by  several 

persons  and  so  broadens  and  enriches  the  experience  of 

1 

each  member  of  the  group.  TT 

The  chief  clanger  as  felt  by  Miss  Shield  in  adhering 
too  strictly  to  form  prayers  is  the  danger  of  using  the 
same  form  too  often.    "If  this  is  done  there  is  no  enrichment 
of  experience.  In  this  case  the  use  of  the  prayer  is  of 

2 

little  more  value  than  the  turning  of  a  "prayer  wheel. " 
The  most  valuable  prayer  for  the  preschool  child  is  the 
spontaneous  prayer  that  is  the  child's  own  thought  and 
own  expression.  It  is  eas?/  and  most  valuable  for  parents 
and  teachers  to  guide  the  child  into  an  informal  and 
spontaneous  expression  of  prayer*  The  importance  of  prayer 
lies  not  in  so  many  mechanical  words  repeated  by  the  child 
at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain  place  -  but  the  value 
in  prayer  for  the  little  one  is  his  own  spontaneous  feel- 
ing toward  G-od  any  place  or  any  time,  whether  it  be  an 
attitude  of  gratitude,  thankfulness,  a  feeling  of 
appreciation  for  beauty  or  a  feeling  of  the  nearness  of 
God.  What  is  of  most  importance  as  a  part  of  a  curriculum 
of  religious  education  is  to  provide  suggestions,  sit- 
uations, and  experiences  in  which  the  child  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  pray.   "There  are  many  opportunities  for 
spontaneous  prayer  if  our  ears  and  eyes  are  alert  to  them, 


1.  Elizabeth  MaE  Shield,  "Teaching  Little  Children 
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if  we  truly  seek  to  enrich  the  experiences  of  their  ov/n 
emotions. " ' 

Mrs.  Mumford  gays,    "We  cannot  give  understanding  un- 
less we  first  possess  it:  we  cannot  inspire  unless  we 
first  are  full.  The  essence  of  prayer  is  a  spiritual 
responsiveness,  a  quality  of  the  soul,  a  certain  attitude 
toward  G-od  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  prays.  This  we  can 
never  give  unless  we  have  already  an  understanding  of 
prayer,  aji  understanding  of  the  child,  and  that  we  should 

ourselves  truly  pray  -  these  are  the  essentials  if  we 

2 

are  to  help  the  child  to  pray.  Tt 

Another  problem  confronting  the  preschool  child 
closely  related  to  his  problem  of  G-od  is  the  question 
of  Origins.  The  little  child Ts  instinct  of  curiosity, 

is  the  driving  force  back  of  much  of  the 
child Ts  learning  and  progress.  The  extent 
to  which  a  child  wonders  about  the  origin  of  things  is 
emphasized  by  the  following  questions  that  a  child  asked, 
beginning  during  his  bath  and  continuing  until  after  the 
child  was  in  bed:     TfWho  made  the  towel?  Who  made  the 
faucets?  Who  made  the  plug?  Who  made  the  soap-holder?  Who 
made  the  chain  to  the  plug?  Who  made  the  door?  Who  made 
the  pushbuttons  to  the  electric  light?  Who  made  the  light? 
Who  made  my  doggie?  Who  made  my  eyes?  Who  made  your  eyes? 
Who  made  my  eyelashes?  Who  made  my  foot?  Who  made  my 
doggie's  tail?  Who  made  the  walls?  Who  made  the  eeiling? 


D.  CONCEPTS 
OF  ORIGINS 
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Who  made  the  glass  in  the  windows?"      It  is  as  important 
to  answer  intelligently  the  questions  of  the  chile!  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  as 
to  answer  intelligently  his  questions  about  God.  The 
little  child Ts  attitude  toward  the  beginning  of  things 
toward  the  universe  as  a  whole  will  determine  to  a  certain 
extent  his  attitude  toward  God  and  life. 

Hiss  Danielson  suggests  that  the  child's  instinct  of 
curiosity  might  be  a  path  to  God.  She  says,   "The  great 
forces  of  nature  are  a  constant  wonder  to  a  child.  The 
sun  that  kissed  his  face  only  this  morning  is  fast  dis- 
appearing,  "who  is  pulling  it  down  behind  the  hills?" 
he  asks.  The  rain  wets  his  face,    ".'/here  does  it  come  from?" 
he  wants  to  know.  The  rainbow  arches  the  sky.    "Who  painted 
it?"  he  wonders. . . 

"He  gazes  in  astonishment  at  the  spangled  heavens  and 
cries, 

'Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are! T 

"And  as  his  curiosity  is  plainly  a  very  important 

means  of  knowledge,  so  that  particular  phase  which  seeks 

for  a  cause  behind  nature Ts  marvels  is  as  plainly  a  path 

to  God.  "2 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  important 
questions  which  seem  to  puzrle  the  three  year  old  child 
is  that  of  the  origin  of  life.    "Mother,  where  did  I  come 
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from?"     "How  did.  I  get  here?"  Neither  is  the  child  sat- 
isfied with  our  old  standby.    "God  made  you,  dear. "  The 
child  wants  to  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  mystery.  He 
asks,    ".Vhy?    How?  What  For?"      This  means  that  if  we  are 
going  to  he  truthful  with  the  little  child,  and  guard  him 
from  getting  wrong  ideas  and  concepts  to  such  a  serious 
question  we  must  tell  him  the  truth.  The  litx.le  child  is 
satisfied  with  a  short  simple  answer  to  many  of  these 
difficult  questions  that  puzzle  him,  and  as  his  power  to 
understand  grows, he  v/ill  return  to  these  fundamental 
questions  for  more  information  if  they  have  been  answered 
wisely  in  the  first  place. 

Mrs.  Matsner  says,   "Sex  education  begins  even  before 
the  child  begins  to  talk,  whereas  sex  instruction  must  wait 
until  there  is  already  a  substantial  vocabulary.  The  cuild 
learns  a  great  deal  about  relations  of  the  members  of  the 
family  to  one  another,  their  attitudes,  their  affections, 
their  differences,   their  considerations.  He  gradually  ac- 
quires certain  standards  in  regard  to  their  way  of  living 
and  certain  values  and  appreciations It  is  here  long  be- 
fore the  child  can  usk  any  questions  regarding  sex  and 
reproduction,  that  he  should  acqure  familiarity  with  the 
basic  facts  of  external  structure  and  an  accurate  if  not 
technical  vocabulary,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  get  the  right 
names  for  the  parts  of  the  body  as  the  family  or  baby  terms 
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and  second  the  correct  terminology  leaves  nothing  to  be 
unlearned  or  to  cause  confusion  later. * 

Children  at  the  age  of  two  and  three  years  old  are 
naturally  interested  and  curious  about  their  own  bodies. 
Few  parents  and  teachers  realise  the  importance  of  the 
little  child's  needs  for  knowing  aDout  his  body  and  are 
often  ignorant  as  to  how  to  answer  the  child's  questions. 
This  feeling  of  incompetence  is  mostly  the  result  of  wrong 
handling  of  the  parent's  early  questioning,  and  should  it- 
self be  an  incentive  for  parents  to  find  and  familiarize 
themselves  with  accurate  and  truthful  statements  of  what 
the  child  should  know,  and  also  how  to  tell  the  children 
these  important  facts. 

"Often  mixed  with  parent's  ignorance  is  a  shamefaced 
misunderstanding  of  the  relation  of  se?  to  life.  The  per- 
sistence of  the  feeling  with  which  the  subject  was  colored 
in  our  early  life  should  be  an  indication  to  us  of  the  value 
of  early  establishment  of  normal  attitudes.  Because  there 
is  an  undoubted  tendency  for  the  beliefs  accepted  first  to 
become  the  standards  which  influence  the  individuals 
future,  it  is  higniy  important  that  the  first  information 
should  be  reliable  and  uncolored  by  emotion  and  bias. n„. 

"Another  type  of  error  which  is  sometimes  fallen  in- 
to is  that  of  telling  children  tne  processes  of  repro- 
duction in  birus,  and  flowers,  and  fishes,  and  expecting 
the  association  to  earry  over  in-co  human  life.  That  this 
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cannot  be  depended  upon  to  take  place  is  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  cases  where  a b so lute  ignorance  of  human 
sex  relations  shows  up  along  side  adequate  understanding 
of  reproduction  in  other  forms  of  life.  TT' 

A  question  so  vital  and  serious  to  him  as  the  problem 
of  the  origins  of  things  and  life,  is  one  that  should  be 
included  in  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the 
little  child.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents,  teachers  and 
educators  to  keep  open  this  path  to  God,  the  avenue  in 
which  the  little  child  may  discover  the  beginnings  of 
things,  the  mystery  of  life,  and  his  relation  to  the  laws 
of  the  universe.  Many  of  these  early  impressions  which 
the  little  one  secures  concerning  the  working  of  GodTs 
laws  in  the  universe  will  form  the  bases  of  his  later 
conceptions  and  experiences  of  God  and  his  philosophy  of 
life.  It  is  then  most  important  that  his  early  impressions 
are  truthful  and  intelligent  and  those  that  will h  eip  tne 
child  in  his  search  for  truth  and  G-od. 

Having  made  a  stud3^  of  the  "First  Steps "  in  a 
curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the  preschool  child, 
and  having  discussed  to  some  extent  the  religious  concepts 
of  the  little  child  and  their  relation  to  character  de- 
velopment, let  us  now  consider  the  Pcirt  that  the  Church 
has  to  play  in  providing  a  curriculum  of  religious  ed- 
cation  for  the  little  child. 
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Chapter  Four 

The  Church  And  Its  Relation  To  A  Curriculum  of  Religious 
Education  For  The  Preschool  Child 


Of  the  three  agencies  in  the  community  especially 
delegated  with  the  task  of  developing  personality;  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  church,  the  church  is  re- 
sponsibiie  for  the  religious  and  spiritual  growth  of  ail 
children.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  church  alone  can 
accomplish  this  great  task  or  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  parents  is  lessened  in  regard  to  the  religious  ed- 
ucation of  their  children,  but  it  does  mean  that  whenever 
parents  are  ignorant  concerning  the  religious  needs  of  the 
little  child  the  task  of  the  church  is  to  furnish  those 
parents  with  the  necessary  materials,  and  to  he  ready  at 
all  times  to  open  up  to  parents  of  children  new  possi- 
bilities and  suggestions  concerning  the  religious  training 
of  the  little  child.  Until  very  recently  the  church  has 
felt  very  little  responsibility  for  the  preschool  child. 

For  many  years  the  only  contact  that  the  churches 
have  had  with  the  little  child  has  been  through  the 
"Cradle  Roll"  department.  It  is  the  business  of  this 
department  of  the  church  school  to  know  of  the  birth  of 
all  children  within  the  const  ituencjr  of  the  church.  When 
a  baby  is  born  an  attractive  certificate  of  membership  m 
the  Cradle  Roil  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  child  and  sent 
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to  the  nome.  Sometimes  a  membership  card  with  the  child's 
name  is  filled  out  and  placed  on  record  in  the  flies  of  the 
church.  After  such  duties  as  these  are  fulfilled  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  church  for  the  preschool  child  is  com- 
plete until  he  Decumes  four  or  five  years  oid  and  he  is 
encouraged  -co  come  to  the  Beginner's  ciass.  These  facts 
prove  that  the  church  has  ignored  the  fact  that  four  years 
have  already  "been  lived:   TI.  ..four  strategic,  habit  forming, 
attitude-developing  years.  The  child  of  four  is  not  a 
"beginner"  in  living,  in  religion,  nor  often  in  church- 
school  attendance.  He  has  been  in  all  these  lines  and  has 
either  been  piling  up  valuable  impressions  or  losing 
opportunities,  as  the  case  may  be. " 

Nor  does  a  "Cradle  Roll"  department  consisting  of  a 
record  of  the  babies  born  and  sending  attractive  certifi- 
cates to  the  homes  of  the  new-born  child  fulfil  the 
church's  responsibility  for  the  religious  nurture  of  the 
preschool  child.  Does  the  church  that  serves  its  little  ones 
only  to  this  extent  deserve  their  loyalty  and  support  when 
they  have  grown  older? 

However,  not  all  churches  are  remaining  ignorant  of 
their  responsibility  of  providing  religious  environment  for 
the  preschool  child.  Progressive  churches  are  beginning  to 
realize  what  can  be  done  and  what  is  being  done  through 
secular  education  in  influencing  the  life  of  the  toddler. 

r.  -Anna  Freelove  Bettsf  Nurserv  Child  In  The  Church  School, 
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The  old  Cradle  Roll  department  is  being  reorganized  into 
three  divisions  and  termed   "Nursery  Department. "  Through 
this  department  in  some  of  the  progressive  churches  the 
new  task  and  the  new  responsibility  of  the  church  is  being 
realized.  The  three  divisions  are:   "(1)  Enrolling  new 
babies;  (2)  Promoting  religious  influences  for  the  child 
in  the  home,  including  the  distribution  of  literature  for 
children  and  parents  and  classes  for  parents;  (3)  Provid- 
ing for  nursery  children  in  the  church. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  division  of  the  Nursery 
Department  of  the  church. 

1.  The  Enrollment  of  children.-  Too  often  the  en- 
rollment of  children,  means  only  those  whose  mothers  and 
fathers  or  brothers  and  sisters  are  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  church.  This  means  that  the  church  is  neg- 
lecting part  of  its  task.  It  has  not  fulfilled  its  re- 
sponsibility until  it  has  enrolled  all  children  of  pre- 
school age  within  the  constituency  of  the  church. 

The  second  division  of  the  Nursery  Department  is  of 
great  importance,  that  which  attempts  to  link  the  home 

with  the  church.  Teachers  have  long 
A.  THE  RELATION 

OP  THE  HOME  TO  A      recognized  the  necessity  of  close 
CURRICULUM  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION,  cooperation  between  the  home  and  the 

church  school  in  other  departments,  but  the  need  is  so 

outstanding  in  the  nursery  department  that  we  feel  that 


1.  Unpublished  material,  International  Curriculum  Guide 
Chapter  2,  Section  ?,  Book  II. 
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without  this  cooperation  any  provision  for  the  little  child 
in  the  nursery  department  is  greatly  hampered,  and  no 
matter  how  seriously  the  church  school  assumes  its  task 
concerning  the  preschool  child's  religious  development, 
its  objectives  will  not  be  fully  realized  unless  the 
parents  assume  the  major  responsibility. 

However,  it  is  part  of  the  task  of  the  church  to  se- 
cure if  possible  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  provide 
them  with  literature  which  will  help  them  to  realize  their 
great  task  in  guiding  the  religious  development  of  their 
little  ones. 

"The  home  should  feel  free  to  come  to  the  nursery 
leaders  in  the  church  school  and  should  expect  and  receive 
definite  suggestions  regarding  the  religious  development  of 
the  child  in  the  home.  And  the  church  should  encourage  the 
parents  to  realize  that  the  first  and  greatest  factor  for 
the  religious  development  of  the  little  child  in  the  home. 
Parents  should  be  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  ail 
possible  opportunities  of  religiously  interpreting  the 
e very-day  experiences  of  the  child.  Furthermore,  v/e  need 
to  help  parents  realize  that  the  little  child  is  safer 
emotionally  and  phjrsically  in  the  home,  than  in  a  group, 
and  should  not  be  brought  to  the  church  group  until  old 
enough  to  adjust  emotionally  with  safety.  * 

Because  as  we  have  already  discovered  in  a  former 


1.  Unpublished  material,  International  Curriculum  Guide 
Section  2,   Chapter  2,  Book  II. 
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chapter,  the  first  steps  in  a  religious  education  of  a 

child  begins  the  day  of  his  "birth,  and  because,  "Hearts 

are  tender  at  such  times  and  responsive  to  the  sympathetic 

interest  of  others.  Hearts  are  jubilant,  expectant,  eager 

to  be  and  to  do  the  best  things  for  that  other  life  for 

1 

which  they  are  responsible,"    the  most  opportune  time  for 
the  church  to  make  its  contact  v/ith  the  home  is  when  a 
baby  has  just  arrived  or  in~o  which  young  life  is  coming. 

M^ss  Moody  states  that  in  order  to  link  the  church 
with  the  home,  two  objectives  must  be  determined  upon  and 
reached.   "The  first  objective  is  the  obtaining  of  a 
definite  interest  in  the  home  on  the  part  of  the  church. 
The  second  objective  is  determining  upon  and  carrying  out 
a  program  whereby  this  vital  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
church  will  be  felt  in  the  home.  To  talk  about  being  in- 
terested in  the  home;  to  preach  about  the  homeTs  respon- 
sibility to  the  church  doesn't  as  a  rule,  get  very  far. On 
the  other  hand,  the  planning  of  a  definite  campaign 
through  which  the  home  will  feel  the  personal,  individual, 
passionate  interest  of  the  church  is  coupling  conviction 
with  works,  which  brings  results. " 

According  to  Miss  Moody  the  first  essential  in  se- 
curing interest  of  the  parents,  is  contact  -  personal  and 
direct  contact.    "Thus,  one  of  the  first  "me-ns"  by  whieh 
we  will  link  the  church  with  the  home  is  through  personal 

contact.  Do  not  expect  the_home  to  seek  the  church.  The 

1.  Mildred  0.  Moody,  Program  of  Work  for  the  Nursery 
Department .  p.  5 

2.  Ibid,  p/5 
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church  must  go  out  and  seek  the  home.  We  have  then,  a 
program  of  home  information  and  home  visitation.  We  discover 
homes  where  the  Nursery  Department  has  a  responsibility  and 
then  through  visitation  surround  that  home  with  the  iove, 
sympathy,  concern,  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  church. " 

Interest  of  the  home  will  not  be  secured  however,  by 
a  visit  to  the  home,  or  even  by    several  visits  to  the  home 
If  we  wish  the  parents  to  cooperate  with  the  church  school 
in  providing  religious  growth  for  their  little  children 
the  church  must  make  systematic,  frequent,  varied  contact, 
and  not  let  its  interest  lag  after  it  has  secured  per-r 
mission  to  put  the  baby's  name  on  the  roll. 

TrWe  have  discovered  another  essential  element  which  is 
interest  in  what  or  whom  the  home  loves.  Show  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  baby  and  you're  interesting  the  parents.  Let 
the  baby  feel  the  magnetism  of  the  church  and  the  parents 
feel  it.  Talk  about  what  the  parents  love.  Send  them  helps. 
Send  the  baby  gifts  from  the  churoii.  Recognize  all  his 
anniversary  days.  Let  none  go  unnoticed.  Make  much  of  his 
enrollment.  Make  impressive  his  baptism. 

"And  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  linking  of  the 

church  and  home? 

"Babies  who  will  love  the  church. 
Babies  who  have  the  largest  possible  opportunity 

for  the  development  of  Christian  personality. 
Babies  who  will  grow  up  in  the  church  as  well  as 

the  home. 

Parents  who  becume  cognisant  of  the  existence  of  the 


1.  Mildred  0.  Moody,  Program  of  Work  for  the  Nursery 
p,  6. 
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church. 

Parents  who  come  to  realize  the  helpfulness  of  the 
church. 

Parents  who  become  identified  with  the  church. 

Churches  that  respond  to  the  stimuli  of  the  young 

life  within  their  reach. 
Churches  that  are  exerting  the  most  vital  influence 

in  the  community. 
Churches  that  are  justifying  their  existence  by 

meeting  their  holy  obligations. 

Securing  the  interest  of  the  home,  and  linking  the 
home  with  the  church  is  an  important  step  in  the  real- 
ization of  a  program  of  religious  education  for  the  pre- 
school child  but  is  not  the  complete  task  of  the  church's 
responsibility  concerning  the  parents  of  the  little  child. 
It  is  also  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  parents 
for  their  task.  Most  parents  are  ignorant  concerning  the 
first  steps  in  religious  education  and  the  great  part  in 
which  they  themselves  play  in  forming  the  child's  early 
religious  concepts  of  God,  Jesus,  and  the  universe  in  whio 
he  is  growing  and  developing.  Many  parents  know  little 
about  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
capacities  of  the  little  child.  Pew  parents  know  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  preschool  child.  Thus  if  knowledge 
concerning  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  a 
curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the  preschool  child 
is  lacking,  little  can  be  accomplished  in  interesting  the 
parent  to  cooperate  in  the  religious  development  of  the 
preschool  child  and  little  cam  be  done  without  the 

h 

1.  Mildred  0.  Moodv.  Program  of  Work  for  the  Nursery 
Department,  "D.  8 
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cooperation  of  the  parents  in  providing  religious  growth 
for  the  child . 

What  are  the  objectives  of  a  program  of  Parent 
Education  of  which  the  Nursery  Department  of  the  church 
school  is  responsible?  According  to  Miss  Moody  they  are 
as  follows: 

"1.  To  give  parents  a  point  of  view  concerning  child- 
hood which  wiln  help  them  to  see  the  significant 
importance  of  the  years, . . . 

2.  To  give  parents  an  understanding  of  child  life, 
and  of  child  development,  which  will  aid  them  in 
meeting  and  giving  intelligent  guidance  to  child 
problems. . . 

3.  To  make  possible  interchange  of  experiences  so 
that  we  may  learn  together  of  new  developments. 
To  bring  our  influences  as  a  group  to  bear  upon 
the  community  to  provide  the  best  possible  kind 
of  community  environment  for  developing  persons. 

4.  To  let  the  influence  of  the  church  be  felt  upon 
one  of  the  most  important  groups  of  people  - 
parents.  Tt' 

Parents  are  often  anxious  to  cooperate,  but  they  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  do  so;  To  accomplish  this  it  is 
most  essential  that  the  church  school,  nurser^  department 
promote  a  program  of  parent  education  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the  pre- 
school child. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  third  division  of  the  Kurser:: 


Department  that  of  providing  for  the  nursery  children  m 


the  church  school.  Many  churches  have  been  providing 
opportunity  for  training  in  the  church  through  its  school 


1.  Mildred  0.  Moody.  Program  of  Work  for  the  Nursery 
Department,  p.  9 
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for  little  people  four  or  five  years  of  age.  Perhaps  the 

most  significant  progressive  step  in 

B . PROPER  EN- 
VIRONMENT AND    religious  education  taken  within  the  last 
CONTACTS 

decade  is  that  of  providing  a  place  in  the 
church  school  for  the  nursery  child.  In  order  that  babies 
may  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  church  additional  train- 
ing in  religious  living;  and  additional  help  in  developing 
Christian  personality. 

Mrs.  Betts  gives  four  sufficient  reasons  why  all 
churches  whose  constituency  can  at  one  time  master  as  many 
as  five  or  six  children  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  years 
of  age  should  maintain  a  Nursery  school  in  the  church. 
They  are  as  follows: 

"1 .  For  their  religious  development  and  spiritual 
growth  practically  all  children  of  these  ages  need  the 
contacts,  the  impressions,  and  the  instruction  that 
the  church  ought  to  be  able  to  give  them. 

2.  Mothers  of  these  children  need  relief  on  Sunday 
mornings  from  their  care  so  that  they  may  be  free  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  church.  Assuming  that  these 
services  are  the  spiritual  tonic  commissioned  by  nature 
and  our  economic  organization  with  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  family? 

3.  The  church  needs  the  better-grounded  Christian 
lives,  the  stronger,   characters,  the  finer  devotion 
and  the  more  vivid  spiritual  equipment  that  can  re- 
sult from  a  program  or  continuous  oversight  and  in- 
struction of  young  lives  from  the  earliest  years  to 
adulthood.  One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  church 
at  present  is  the  precarious  hold  it  has  on  its  con- 
stituency. What  wonder  its  policy  in  the  past  has 
been  built  so  largely  on  reclaiming  instead  of  con- 
serving its  own. 

4.  Assuming  that  religion  has  the  power  to  help  in 
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the  shaping  of  conduct  and  character  which  we  have 
claimed  for  it,   society  needs  the  better  ideals, 
the  sounder  morals,  the  more  acceptable  citizen- 
ship that  may  come  from  keeping  religious  motives 
foremost  in  the  life  from  early  childhood.  " 

An  unpublished  report  submitted  by  the  committee  on 

religious  education  of  children  at  the  International 

Council  of  Religious  Education  suggests  seven  possiole 

opportunities  in  providing  a  group  for  the  presenool 

children  in  the  church  school.  They  are  as  follows: 

n  1.  Possibility  of  helping  parents  and  children 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  The  greater  value  of  influences  brought  to 

children  or  to  parents  during  the  early 
period  of  childhood. 

3.  Service  given  direct  to  child  provides  open- 

ing for  greater  service  to  be  given  to 
parents  for  the  child . 

4.  The  possibility  of  providing  for  little 

children  through  play  a  natural  living 
situation  for  guiding  religious  develop- 
ment . 

5.  The  encouragement  that  may  be  given  to 

parents  to  feel  that  the  church  is  in- 
terested in  their  child  and  is  ready  to 
help  m  every  way  possible, 
n.  Service  to  parents  who  have  no  one  at  home 
with  whom  to  leave  their  children.  The 
nursery  department  must  consider  first  the 
child's  needs,  but  the  value  to  parents  in 
being  relieved  of  the  childTs  care  should 
be  cunsidered  with  the  following  provisions: 

a)  That  consideration  is  given  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  children's  health  m 
provision  made  for  them. 

d)  That  parents  are  not  urged  to  attend 
if  they  feel  that  their  children 
should  be  at  home. 

c)  That  an  explanation  is  given  of  the 
greater  importance  of  home  guidance 
in  the  child's  religious  development 
and  the  great  need  for  regularity  in 
the  child's  eating  and  sleeping. 

1.  Anna  Freelove  Bettsr  Nursery  Child  In  The  Church 
School,  p.  32 
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7.  The  possibility  of  demonstrating  how  lit+ie  child- 
ren^ development  may  be  guided  through  child- 
like activities. "' 

In  order  for  the  church  to  realise  such  rich  oppor- 
tunities for  the  little  tots  in  the  church  school  it  is 
most  important  for  the  church  to  provide  for  the  child Ts 
physical  and  mental  needs  as  well  as  his  spiritual  growtn. 
This  means  that  we  must  not  bring  the  preschool  child 
into  unsuitable  surroundings,  must  not  give  unsuitable 
programs,  must  not  provide  unsympathetic  or  unskilled 
teachers  for  them.   "Just  as  the  little  cmld  learns  with 

amazing  speed  his  world  about  him,  so  he  can  take  on  in- 

2 

jury  or  harm  faster  at  this  age  than  later.  TT  If  the  churcn 
is  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  for  ail  the  needs  of  the 
little  child  the  church  school  class  wil"  do  more  harm 
than  good.  This  fact  has  been  proven  to  us  by  the  ex- 
istence of  what  is  termed  the  "Church  Nursery.  " 

Let  us  contrast  the  higher  purpose  of  the  church 
school  nursery  department , an  effort  to  provide  means  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  whole  child  on  Sunda3r  morning, 
with  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Church  Nursery, " 
which  is  still  existing  in  mmr  of  our  churches  today. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  church  nursery  is  to  relieve 
parents  of  the  care  of  their  babies  from  a  few  months  to 
four  years  of  age  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  attend 


1.  Unpublished  material,  International  Curriculum  Guide. 
Chapter  2,  Section  2,  Book  II. 

2.  Anna  Freelove  Betts,  Nursery  Child  In  The  Church 
School,  p.  32 
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the  church  service.   Children  of  all  ages,  from  babies  wno 
can  scarcely  sit  up  up  to  four  year  old  children  are 
usually  crowded  into  a  small  room  poorly  ventilated,  with 
few  toys,  supervised  "by  a  couple  of  high  school  girls,  who 
baby  some  and  are  unsympathetic  with  the  others,  who  know 
nothing  about  the  psycho  log:/  of  little  children  or  their 
religious  needs.  What  are  these  children  learning  about 
the  church?  What  kind  of  lasting  impressions  are  they  re- 
ceiving? Is  there  any  wonder  that  they  cry  and  are  un- 
happy when  their  mothers  suddenly  leave  them  in  such  a 
strange  environment?  Can  they  learn  anything  about  the 
love  of  God  and  the  kind  man  Jesus  in  such  an  unsuitable 
environment?  Certainly  the  "Church  Nursery"  when  con- 
ducted in  the  way  described  is  doing  more  harm  than  good 
in  its  effort  to  relieve  parents  on  Sunday  morning  and  if 
the  church  is  going  to  realize  adequately  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  early  religious  influences  and  environment 
for  the  preschool  child  in  the  church  it  must  demand  new 
organisation  and  programs  for  the  little  child-. 

The  work  for  children  brought  to  the  church  school 
is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  more  adequately  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  little  child.  Based  upon  certain  sound 
principles  the  aim  of  the  church  school  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  religious  training  and  nurture  of 
the  little  child  which  are  not  being  provided  in  any  other 
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way. 

"In  a  simple,  beautiful  room  of  the  church  these 
little  ones  are  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  love, 
tenderness,  sympathy,  understanding,  freedom.  They  are 
wonderfully  susceptible  to  it.  In  this  atmosphere  they 
hear  the  name  of  God... They  begin  to  associate  Him  with 
this  happiness,  this  goodness,  this  beauty.  A  concept  of 
G-od  is  forming,  one  they  won't  have  to  unlearn.  An 
attitude  toward  the  church  is  developing,  one  that  will 
bear  fruit  in  later  years.  " 

"Christian  parents  while  recognizing  the  primacy  of 
their  own  position  as  teachers  of  religion,  regard  with 
anxiety  learning  resources  other  than  the  home  which  can 
become  effective  in  developing  lives  of  children.  The 
Sunday  School,  by  providing  children  a  definite  plan  of 
activity,  including  study,  work  and  worship,  on  a  level 
with  a  child Ts  development  or  understanding,  meets  a  real 
need  which  the  home  is  not  organiser  to  provide. B 

However,  it  is  most  important  that  the  parents 
cooperate  and  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  church 
school  of  which  their  child  is  a  member.  Knowing  and 
understanding  the  work  of  the  school  may  help  the  parent 
to  raise  the  standards  of  the  organization  of  the  nursery 
department,  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the  teachings 
of  the  school,  to  share  with  the  group  something  that  she 


1.  Anna  Freelove  Betts,  Nursery  Child  In  The  Church 
School. p.  37 

2.  Mary  Skinner,    "Parents  a  Factor  in  Making  Sunday 
School  Work  Effective,"  Elementary  Magazine. (April  1931) 
P.  132 


might  possess  that  would  enrich  their  programs,  to 
cooperate  in  promoting  regular  and  prompt  attendance  and. 
to  help  make  the  little  child's  offering  meaningful  to 
him. 

Attitudes  of  parents  toward  the  school  and  its  work 
may  help  or  destroy  all  that  the  teacher  of  the  church 
school  is  trying  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 
"Note  the  difficulty  resulting  for  the  child  following 
such  remarks  as  these:   rI'll  "be  glad  when  you  get  out  of 
that  teacher's  class.";   TI  haven't  any  change  for  your 
offering  today' ;   'What  did  Miss  Mary  say  about  your  pretty 
dress?'   'What  in  the  world,  do  they  want  you  to  do  with 
that  paper  you  brought  home?'   Contrast  these  with  the 
following:   'We'll  save  that  picture  to  show  our  Sunday 
School  teacher  when  she  comes  to  see  us.'    'Lets  telephone 
Miss  Mary  and  see  if  the  whole  class  can  come  to  play 
under  our  pretty  shade  tree. T  " 

With  such  an  intelligent  appreciation,  understanding, 
sympathy,  and  help  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  the  re- 
sources of  the  church  school  for  the  preschool  cnild  could 
he  more  than  doubled  in  its  ef fectivenes    for  developing 
in  the  little  coys  and  girls  those  ideas,  understandings 
and  practices  which  are  the  chief  concern  of  both  the 
church  and  home. 

In  the  former  chapters  v/e  have  discovered  when  to 
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give  the  preschool  chilf  religious  education,  what  to 
teach  the  little  child  about  God,  Jesus,  Prayer,  and  the 
Universe,  and  now  are  confronted  with  the  question 
"How  are  we  going  to  give  the  preschool  child  religous 
education  in  the  church  school  having  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  home?" 

Although  the  little  child  is  limited  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  his  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  capacities, 
there  are  ways  and  means  by  which  the  church  school  can 
help  the  little  child  to  grow  religiously  and  to  help  the 
little  child  to  interpret  his  experiences  religiously. 

Activities  through  7/hich  the  little  child  secures  his 
religious  growth  are  based  upon  his  instinctive  equipment, 
his  life  situations,  and  his  spontaneous  interest.  These 
activities  are  worship,  pictures,  stories,  rhythmic  ex- 
pression, dramatization,  play  and  creative  activities. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  the  purpose  and  value  of  each  as 

a  means  of  developing  the  preschool 

C.  CHARACTER  DE- 
VELOPMENT THROUGH         child  religiously. 
VARIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Worship  is  one  means  through  which  we  believe  the 

little  child  may  grow  spiritually.  Has  the  preschool  child 

the  capacity  to  worship?  TTA  nursery  child  is  interested 

in  his  everyday  world  and  his  There  and  now'  experiences. 

He  is  a  little  explorer  and  his  attention  centers  in  what 

he  hears,  touches,  tastes,  and  smells.  About  these  he  has 


• 
• 
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his  own  long  thoughts  as  indicated  by  the  look  of  v/onder 
often  detected  on  his  face  arid  eypressed 

1 .  WORSHIP 

verbally  by  such  questions  as  'What's  this?' 
T Where  did  it  come  from?T   rWho  made  it?T  This  v/onder  is 


the  foundation  of  worship  and  opens  the  way  for  grasping 

I 

the  concept  of  God.  as  the  maker  of  all  his  creations.  " 

When  we  speak  of  worship  and  the  preschool  child  we 
do  not  mean  an  adult  form  of  worship.  The  little  child's 
experience  of  worship  spontaneous.   It  gravis  out  of  some 
real  experience  of  the  little  child.  Mrs.  Blashfield  says, 

"True  worship  is  spontaneous;  it  is  derived  from  and  re- 

2 

lated  to  life's  experiences." 

Only  as  we  seek  for  this  naturalness,  worship  becomes 
valuable  for  the  little  child.  This  means  that  the  child's 
worship  experiences  will  begin  in  the  home  and  not  just  as 
he  enters  the  doors  of  she  church  school.  It  is  important 
that  both  parents  and  teachers  are  wide  awake  making  the 
best  of  the  child's  situations  which  might  lead  to  worship 
throughout  the  days  experiences.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  child  is  only  able  to  worship  when  situations 
arise  naturally;  it  is  also  part  of  a  curriculum  of  re- 
ligious education  to  provide  situations  in  which  the  child 
might  feel  the  nearness  of  G-od,  in  which  the  child  might  be 
lead  to  feel  grateful  to  God  for  his  care  and  goodness, 
and  situations  in  which  the  child  may  feel  a  sense  of  won- 
der and  awe  in  the  presence  of  beauty.  Such  experiences 


1.  Alberta  Muhkres.   "Nursery  Children",  Elementary 
Magazine .   (March  1929),  p.  113 

2 .  Clara  Beers  Blashfield ,  Worship  Training  for  Primary 
Children,  p.  16 
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may  be  for  the  child  worship. 

Wot  only  does  the  little  child  need  worship  ex- 
periences, but  he  also  needs  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings,  and  his  experiences  with  God. 

Music  is  the  most  effective  avenue  through  which 
the  little  child  may  express  his  feelings  of  love, 
gratitude,  and  thankfulness  toward  G-od.   "Religion  and 
music  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  long  climb  of  our  race 
upward  toward  G-od.  Much  of  the  finest  music  the  world  has 
known  owes  its  origin  to  the  religious  impulse  seeking 
expression  in  some  earnest  heart. "    Music  is  for  the 
preschool  child  the  most  effective  stimulus  to  worship 
as  well  as  its  most  natural  mode  of  expression.  However, 
to  serve  its  purpose  the  music  and  song  must  be  in  the 
range  of  the  child Ts  comprehension  and  appreciation,  and 
it  must  be  -within  the  capacity  for  vociai  expression. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  lorce  the  little  child 
to  sing.  Values  which  he  might  obtain  from  actual  sing- 
ing may  be  secured  for  him  as  he  listens  to  the  others  in 
the  group. 

Another  avenue  in  which  the  child  may  express  his 
worship  experiences  is  through  prayer.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  stated  that  "Prayer  is  the  heart  of  worship.  TI 
Through  prayer  the  little  child  may  express  his  thanks 
to  the  Creator  for  flowers,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  the 
^Le^ seeds,  his  parents,  friends r  food  and  clothing. 


1«  Clara  Beers  Blashfield,  Worship  Training  for 
Primary  Children,  p.  23 
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He  may  experience  the  nearness  and  love  of  God  througn 
his  short  sentence  prayers.  Often  the  iittie  child's 
prayers  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  song,  adapted  the  child's 
capacities,  and  wurship  experiences. 

Pictures  may  also  be  a  means  of  providing  spontaneous 
situations  for  the  little  child.  Pictures  may  help  the 
child  to  experience  the  nearness  of  G-od  and  to  discover 
God  in  beauty,  in  the  singing  of  the  birds,  in  the  spring- 
time, and  in  the  newly  fallen  snow.  Pictures  may  induce 
the  feeling  of  thankfulness  toward  G-od,  and  may  help  the 
child  to  leel  that  God  is  present  in  his  daily  experiences. 

Conversation,  stories,  dramatization,  and  even  piay 
situations  of  the  child  may  help  him  to  worship  and  ex- 
press his  feelings  toward  the  Supreme  Being  of  the 
universe  in  which  he  lives. 

Although  ail  these  activities  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide worship  situations  for  the  little  child  they  also 
have  other  values  in  a  curriculum  of  religious  education 
for  the  preschool  child. 

"Into  every  child Ts  life  should  be  brought  from  the 
beginning  an  that  is  possible  of  beauty 

2.  PICTURES 

STORIES  AND         and  goodness.  The  beauty  of  good  pictures, 
SOUGS. 

of  attractive  surroundings,  01  good 

stories,  and  suitable  poetry,  but  perhaps  even  more  than 

1 

these  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  suitable  music. "  Long 
before  words  of  the  song  are  understood  by  the  babe,  the 


1.  Anna  Freelove  Betts,  The  Mother-Teacher  of  Religion, 
p.  228 
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child  is  receiving  vaiuaule  impressions  and  h±s  response 
to  tune  and  rhythm  are  being  trained.  These  early  im- 
pressions are  of  great  importance  because  of  their  last- 
ing tendencies.  Thus  it  is  most  important  that  songs 
and  tunes  that  the  tiny  babe  hears  from  the  very  be- 
ginning are  good.  If  we  wish  the  cnild  to  love  good  music 
when  he  is  old  enough  to  choose  for  himself,  the  early 
foundations  upon  which  we  wish  to  build  musical  taste 
must  be  of  a  high  type. 

"The  old  folk  tunes  are  most  highly  commended  as 
giving  the  foundations  of  good  music.   Conceived  by  a 
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like  feelings.  Their  simplicity  makes  them  very  desirable 
for  the  expression  of  childhood,  The  tunes  are  simple  and 
full  of  melody;  the  words  are  usually  within  the  realm  ox 
the  child Ts  understanding;  there  is  a  lure  in  the  song. * 

Mrs.  Betts  says,   "Pictures,  stories,  and  songs  are 
three  magic  keys  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  child.  "Show 
me  the  picture."  "Tell  me  a  story,   "Sing  to  me."  these 
are  the  universal  appeals  of  cmldhood  no  matter  what  the 
clime,  conditions,  or  language.  Rightly  used  they  are  in- 
valuable not  only  to  interest  and  instruct,  but  to  create 

2 

first  moral  and  religious  impressions." 

Impressions  are  more  easily  conveyed  through  pic- 
tures than  words.  We  learn  from  the  study  of  psychology 

1.  Anna  Ereelove  Betts.  Nursery  Child  in  tne  Church 
School,  p.  92 

2.  Ibid,  p.  114 
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that  the  child  only  knows  that  which  he  has  experienced  in 
some  form  or  other  in  the  world  about  him.  He  lacks  the 
power  to  imagine  anything  that  he  has  not  experienced. 
Pictures  serve  as  one  means  of  providing  the  child  witn 
those  experiences  which  have  not  yet  been  revealed  to  him. 

"The  taste  for  good  pictures  may  have  its  oeginning  in 
babyhood,  for  taste  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  "„  Through 
pictures  the  little  child  receives  his  first  impressions  of 
G-od  and  Jesus.  He  remembers  what  he  sees  longer  than  what 
he  hears. 

From  the  pictures  he  sees  he  makes  his  own  mental 
picture  of  what  he  thinks  G-od  is  like,  or  what  Jesus  was 
like.  He  forms  attitudes  of  G-od  and  Jesus,  of  prayer  and  of 
life  itself  from  the  pictures  which  he  sees.  Thus  it  is 
most  important  that  parents  and  teachers  select  the  very 
highest  type  of  pictures  for  the  child  in  his  home,  and  m 
the  church  school  and  pictures  that  are  suitable  to  the 
little  child1 s  physical,  mentai,  and  spiritual  capacities. 

"For  the  younger  children  pictures  and  stories 
naturally  go  together.  The  story  helps  the  child's  im- 
agination to  play  around  the  subject  of  the  picture,  and 

the  picture  serves  to  give  reality  and  warmth  to  the  words 
2 

of  the  story. " 

Story-telling,  an  activity  used  a  great  deal  with 

other  groups  in  the  church  school,  is  of  great  value  in  the 

reli-°-ifiv>g  ftrtiift«t.ion  o-f  the  pre s chool  child  as  well.  The  = 
1 

1.  Anna  Freelove  Betts,  Nursery  Child  In  The  Church  School, 
p.  114 

2.  Anna  Freelove  Betts,  Mother-Teacher  of  Religion,  p. 11b 
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great  purpose  of  the  story  in  religious  education  is  to 

convey  religious  truths,  to  give  ideals,  standards, to 

awaken  the  emotions  of  love,  reverance,  sympathy,  to 

suggest  avenues  of  expression,  and  to  fill  the  child  with 

God -consciousness . 

Mrs.  Betts  suggests  the  following  simple  rules  which 

are  fundamental  in  telling  a  story  to  the  preschool  child: 

"The  story  should  have  an  intror uction,  brief  and 
definite.  The  body  of  the  story  should  consist  of 
a  succession  of  interesting  incidents  closely 
connected  with  each  other  and  definitely  related 
to  the  main  theme. 

"The  story  for  this  age  must  be  very  simple  and 
often  there  will  be  but  one  interesting  incident 
for  the  body  of  the  story. 

"The  story  should  usually  lead  to  a  climax,  some 
interesting  happening  which  is  the  culmination 
of  the  story.  The  story  itself  be  considered  the 
climax  of  the  morning. 

"Says  Hugh  Walpole,   T Stories  for  the  little  child 
should  be  based  on  principles  of  beauty,  truth, 
honor- ble  and  ,1ust  conduct,  compassion  and  kind- 
liness. T  "' 

In  &lss  Munkres  book  "I  V/onder"  we  find  many  stories 
which  have  been  written  for  the  preschool  child  and  in  my 
experiences  with  the  preschool  children  I  find  that 
children  even  as  young  as  two  and  three  years  of  age  love 
the  stories  and  ask  for  them  over  and  over  again.  I  have 
discovered  that  one  story  in  particular  seems  to  be  liked 
by  the  littlest  tot.  A  little  girl  age  two  and  a  half, 
having  heard  the  following  story  ;ust  once  the  first  time 


1.  Anna  Freelove  Betts,  The  Nursery  Child  In  The  Church 
&gftPPl,  P.  89 


she  came  to  church  scnool,  asked  for  it  again  the  next 
Sunday  as  soon  as  she  spied  the  book.  Another  little  child 
a  little  younger  has  asked  for  this  particular  story  over 
and  over  again  and  never  seems  to  tire  of  it: 


"Cuck-oo,   cuck-oo,  cuck-oo, 
cuck-oo,  cuck-oo,  cuck-oo 

Six  O'clock! 

"Bedtime!  saya  mother. 

"Bedtime I  says  daddy. 

"Ho-huiii,  but  ITm  sleepy,  "  says  Jim. 

Bing,  goes  one  tlorsk  into  the  box. 

Bing,  goes  another. 

Bing,  bing,  bing,  all  put  away. 

On  top  shelp  goes  red  train. 
Into  the  corner  goes  tricycle. 
Off  to  bed  go  bow-wow  and  Jim. 

"Good  night,  mother.  " 

"Good  night,  daddy."  1 
"I  don't  want  a  light;  I  like  the  dark!" 


Shis  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  child  loves  and 
is  interested  in  stories  built  around  his  own  experiences. 
In  stories  of  this  type  he  is  able  to  put  himself  into  this 
simple  experience  and  make  it  his  own. 

Another  means  by  which  the  child  in  the  church  school 
may  be  helped  to  develop  Christian  character  is  through 
conversation.    "By  means  of  conversation  the 

3.  CONVER- 
SATION, child  not  only  asks  questions  and  receives, 

answers,  thus  gaining  information  and  enlarging  experience, 

but  he  also  communicates  his  ideas  to  others.  Conversation 


1.  Alberta  Munkres,       I  Wonder,  pp.  44-43 
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offers  the  teacher  the  greatest  opportunity  to  get  close 
to  the  children,  to  discover  what  they  really  think  and 
feel,  and  through  the  exchange  o±"  experience  to  influence 
them.   Conversation  serves  too  as  a  way  of  uniting  the 
group  in  a  common  understanding  and  purpose says  Miss 
Baker  concerning  the  beginner  child.  The  same  purpose  of 
conversation  applies  to  the  preschool  cnild,  although  the 
ideas  and  experiences  shared  in  the  group  would  be  more 
simple  and  more  limited  than  those  of  the  beginner  child. 

The  topics  of  conversation  are  as  varied  as  those  of 
the  little  child Ts  experience.  He  may  be  led  to  talk  free- 
ly of  his  home,  a  new  baby,  his  mother,  father,  his  pets, 
and  toys.  Sometimes  the  conversation  may  be  about  the 
wonders  of  nature  thus  giving  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  God  and  to  discuss  the  nature  of  God  with 
the  little  child.   Conversation  is  perhaps  the  quickest 
way  for  the  little  child  to  feel  at  home  with  tne  otner 
children  and  the  teacher.  Mot  until  the  child  becomes 
natural, and  at  home  with  the  group  can  the  teacher  hope 
for  any  results  with  him.     What  we  as  teachers,  and 
parents  wish  to  do  is  to  guide  the  child  as  he  really  is, 
and  not  the  child  wno  pretends  to  be  what  we  wish  him  to 
be.  Thus  the  first  task  of  the  churcn  sunoui  tt»acner  m 
cooperation  with  the  parents  is  to  help  the  child  feei  at 
home  with  the  group.   Conversation  if  conducted  sym- 


1.  Edna  Dean  Baker,  "The  Worship  Of  The  Little  Child;' 
p.  28 


pathetically  and  intelligently  will  secure  this  most 
hoped  for  result. 

If  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  is  to  wholly 
fit  the  needs  of  the  little  child,  it  should  provide  means 
for  rhythmic  play,  Mrs,  Betts  quoting  from 

4. RHYTHM 

Alice  G.  Thorn  says:   "Of  ail  the  elements  whicn 

enter  into  a  child's  musical  experiences,  the  element  or 

1 

rhythm  has  the  greatest  appeal. " 

The  feeling  of  rhythm  has  been  discovered  to  develop 
very  early  in  the  child's  life.  "One  infant  of  ten  months 
was  known  to  keep  time  by  swinging  the  arm  as  mother 
played  the  piano.  Another  child,  after  listening  and  see- 
int  the  "^at-a- Cake "  play,  tried  to  imitate  the  movement; 
the  child  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  for  the  rhythm  before 
being  able  to  execute  the  movement  of  hands, " 

The  two  outstanding  advantages  of  the  use  of  rhythm 
are:  First,  the  development    of  motor  controls  through 
carefully  planned  and  appropriate  exercises  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  child.  Second,  the  means  of  developing 
social  values  through  group  participation  in  group 
activity. 

Through  participating  in  group  rhythms  the  little 
child  learn  something  of  social  values.  He  learns  to  do 
what  the  others  can  do  and  often  gains  self  confidence  and 
loses  timidity.  Rhythm  also  serves  as  a  means  of  variety 

1.  Aona  Freelove  Betts,  The  Nursery  Child  In  The  Church 
School,  p.  94 

2.  Ibid,  p.  94 


in  the  day's  program  and  provides  a  way  for  the  child  to 
use  some  energy  that  he  has  stored  up  while  sitting  still 
listening  to  a  story,  or  playing  some  quiet  game. 

"The  ear  is  a  wonderful  means  through  whicn  tne  little 
child  is  educated;  the  eye  is  even  a  greater  means,  Dut 

when  the  little  child  acts  out  wnat  he  hears, 

5 .DRAMATI- 
ZATION .  and  what  he  sees  and  feels,  then  he  is  truly 

learning.  r?1 

"To  the  little  child,  life  is  ever  a  joyous,  happy 
affair,  and  a  great  part  of  his  waking  hours  is  spent  in 
a  land  of  T^ake  Believe."    Let  us  not  be  so  grown  up  that 
we  cannot  at  times  live  with  him  m  this  beautiful  land, 
and  enjoy  with  him  tne  many  pleasures  he  finds  there." 

Children  dramatize  spontaneously  ii  given  the  freedom 
and  time  to  think  things  out  for  tnemselves.  The  part  the 
teacher  plays  m  the  activity  is  to  stimulate  the  child 
to  spontaneous  acting  through  stories,  music,  pictures, 
conversation,  and  rhythmic  play,  helping  him  to  create  for 
himself  what  he  really  feels  about  what  he  has  heard  and 
seen.  When  the  child  dramatizes  an  idea,  or  ideal  he  is 
putting  his  whole  self  into  it,  making    himself  a  part  01 
it.  Because  of  tnis  fact  it  becomes  part  of  his  experience 4 
Thus  it  is  most  important  tn«.t  the  ideas  and  ideals  tnat 
the  child  dramatizes  are  of  the  highest  type  possible  tnat 
they  might  aid  him  m  his  search  lor  God. 

1.  Ruth  A.  Wynne,   "Little  Children  and  Dramatization," 
Elementary  Magazine.   (October  1928),  p.  4^5 

2.  Ibid,  p.  455 
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Because  of  the  importance  o±'  this  activity  it  should 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  care  11  it  is  to  bring  de- 
sired results.  The  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in  guid- 
ing the  little  children  and  making  the  necessary  suggestions 
but  should  play  as  small  a  part  as  pos  ible.  Miss  Wynne 
says,   "Let  us  rememoer  that  dramatization  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  education  ox  a  little  child,  so  leave  him 
free  to  act  out  what  he  hears,  what  he  sees,  what  he  feeisj 
intruding  only  when  we  see  that  something  is  developing  an 
undesirable  haDit  or  attitude.  Even  then  let  our  intruding 

be  done  very  gently  lest  we  kili  thxs  valuable  impulse  to 
1 

creativity. " 

In  making  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  preschool  child 
we  discovered  that  above  an  the  little  child  needs  iree- 
dom  and  time  to  piay.  In  the  world  at  large  the  word  "piay" 
implies  something  quite  different  from  what  it  is 

6.  PLAY 

beginning  to  mean  to  tne  child  specialist,  who 
through  observation  knows  that  the  child's  play  is  to  mm 
"the  most  serious  thing  in  the  world. "  Few  adults  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  child's  play. 

"The  child  learns  much  through  the  experimentation 
which  goes  on  in  piay,  manipulation  of  materials,  triai 
and  error  handling  of  objects  and  natural  resources.  Play 
not  only  builds  in  him  a  happy  attitude  toward  work  out 
stimulates  him  to  mental  activity.  The  give  and  take  among 


1.  Ruth  A.  Wynne,  "Little  Children  and  Dramatization" 
Elementary  Magazine.   (OctoDer  1928),  p.  4j?6 


companions  on  a  fairly  equal  oasis  as  to  age,  strength, 
and  ability  has  a  direct  value  in  encouraging  leadership, 
bring  out  latent  possibilities  and  taients,  and  toning 
down  characteristics  which  ir  allowed  to  develop  mignt 
make  happy  relationships  m  the  world  at  i^rge  lmpossioxe. 

Great  is  the  opportunity  to  develop  Christian 
character  through  providing  pxay  materials  for  the  pre- 
school child  in  the  church  school  as  weil  as  the  home. 
When  the  cniid  is  at  piu.y  nis  whole  self  is  engaged  m 
whatever  he  is  doing,  he  is  intensely  interested,  he  is 
in  a  natural  state  or  mind,  and  is  usually  happy.  Thus  it 
is  a  most  opportune  time  to  learn  how  to  play  hapcuy  to- 
gether with  his  friends,  to  share  toys  with  his  friends,  t«i> 
learn  how  to  care  for  pets,  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
world  of  helpers,  the  postman,  cierk,  farmer,  policeman, 
and  above  ail  through  play  the  little  child  may  be  helped 
to  find  G-od  in  his  every  day  experiences,  and  to  associate 
God  with  happiness. 

The  great  possionities  which  the  child's  play  opens 
up  to  teachers  suggests  that  the  play  attitude  should 
characterize  all  of  the  activities  which  are  selected  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  education,  in  that  they  must  be 
joyous,  spontaneous,  and  entered  upon  whole-heartedly  and 
employed  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  child  if  they  are  to  attain  the  desired  end. 


1.  Faegre  and  Anderson,   Child  Care  and  Training,  p.  207 


7.  CREATIVE 
ACTIVITY. 


Finally  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  curriculum  which 
is,  like  play,  a  part  of  the  whole  curriculum  of  religious 
education.  This  activity  is  known  as  "creative  activity.  rr 

Until  recently  the  value  of  this  important 
activity  has  not  been  fully  recognised.  Now 
it  is  being  recognized  as  the  most  important  element  in 
all  the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  child  as  the  greatest 
means  of  developing  Christian  character. 

Unless  the  cnurch  school  has  provided  opportunities 
for  the  little  child  to  create,  to  make  something  new,  to 
invent,  to  express  himself  creatively,  it  nas  partly 
failed  in  its  great  task. 

The  little  cnnd  shouid  receive  freedom  for  creative 
expression  in  worship,  prayer,  music,  sinking,  and  play. 
Other  means  for  creative  expression  for  the  preschool  chxid 
is  througn  drawing,  painting,  free  hand  cutting,  whicn  of 
course  is  play  for  the  nxtie  child. 

Dee ring  says,  concerning  creativity  m  the  home,  and 
wnat  may  bo  well "  appxxed  \,o  the  church  sciiooi  teachers; 
"So  it  becomes  our  task  as  fathers  and  mothers  to  give  to 
these  our  children,  from  birth  beauty  of  thought,  deed  and 
contact,  allowing  them  often  the  idle  hour  in  which  to  dream, 
and  imagine,  and  study  their  world,  corning  to  their  own 
conclusions,  forming  their  own  philosophies,  gathering 
material  for  their  own  Creative  Play,  which  will  prove  a 


D.  TEACHER1  S 
INFLUENCE  AS 
A  VITAL  PART 
OF  A  CURRICULUM 
OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


strong  bridge  over  many  a  deep  and  dark  chasm.  " 

In  dealing  with  the  great  task  of  the  church  school 
in  providing  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the 
preschool  chiid  we  are  naturally  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  leadership.  Who  is  going  to  be  responsioie  for 

this  great  task?  The  question  is,  Who 
is  qualified  to  provide  a  program  of 
religious  education  for  the  preschool 
child  that  will  adequately  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  little  child,  and  provide 
activities  based  upon  the  child's  needs,  capactities, 
interests,  and  experiences  that  will  lead  the  cnild  to 
know  Jesus,  to  understand  the  world  in  which  he  is  a  part, 
and  to  secure  the  best  possible  conception  of  God  that 
will  form  the  bases  for  the  development  of  the  little  child, 
Christian  character? 

Certainly  we  can  not  trust  an  untrained  leaaer,  who 
knows  nothing  about  little  children,  who  is  unsympathetic 
with  children,  who  is  irritable,  who  has  a  domineering 
manner,  or  one  who  has  extreme  physical  defects,  or  nervous 
habits,  to  fulfil  this  great  task  of  the  church  school. 

There  is  no  more  responsible  or  difficult  field  m 
the  whole  range  of  education  than  that  which  deals  with 
the  religious  education  of  the  preschool  child.  Because  of 
this  fact  leaders  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  this  work 
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should  possess  unusual  ability,  be  willing  and  free  to 
work  hard,  have  a  definite  interest  in  and  a  liking  for 
the  little  child,  be  in  excellent  health,  and  have  an 
attractive  personality, 

"Of  all  the  commendable  characteristics  for  the 
nursery-teacher,  that  of  the  elusive,  hard-to-def ine 
trait  called  personality  is  probably  the  most  important. 
A  pleasing  personality  seems  in  a  way  to  be  a  summary  of 
all  the  others  most  desirable.  In  an  opening  chapter  of 
"How  to  Teach  Religion"  George  Herbert  Betts  stresses  the 
importance  of  good  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  teach- 
ing the  child  rather  than  the  subject  matter,  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  much  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  and  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  child  nature. 
In  t  he  nursery  classroom,  probably  more  than  anywhere  else 
outside  the  home,  should  there  be  a  happy  atmosphere,  the 
feeling  of  love  and  good  comradeship  radiated  by  the 
teacher  and  her  assistants.  " 

A  teacher  of  a  group  of  nursery  children  influences 

her  children  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  she  consciously 

realizes.   Children  may  receive  impressions  about  God  and 

Jesus  in  the  manner  in  which  the  teacher  talks  about  God 

and  Jesus.   Children  often  catch  the  atmosphere  of  quiet 

and  reverance  from  the  teacher  during  a  period  of 

spontaneous  worship.  The  little  child  may  learn  to  know 

1.  Anna  ^reelove  Betts,  The  Nursery  Child  in  the  Church 
School f  p.  50 
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God  through  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  or  from  some 
mental  concept  good  or  bad  from  his  relationship  with  the 
teacher  in  the  cnurch  school.  Thus  it  is  most  important 
that  the  teacher  of  little  children  is  the  best  possible 
example  of  the  ideal  which  we  wish  our  children  to  become, 
because  the  early  religious  concepts  of  the  little  child 
in  the  church  scnool  are  associated  with  the  personality 
and  behavior  of  the  teacher. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  trained 
leaders  to  carry  on  a  curriculum  of  religious  education 
in  the  church  school  for  the  preschool  child,  it  would 
be  better,  unless  the  church  is  able  to  provide  adequate 
leadership  for  its  nursery  class  on  Sunday  morning,  to 
eliminate  that  division  of  the  nursery  department  rather 
than  to  have  it  become  merely  a  "Church  Nursery",  and  in 
the  end  fail  to  develop  the  child  religiously.  After  all 
unless  the  church  is  able  to  provide  a  means  of  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  a  church  school  nursery  class  it 
is  not  fulfiling  its  task  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the  preschool  child, 
and  by  trying  to  continue  the  class  in  spite  of  this  fact 
is  only  being  unfair  to  the  little  child  who  is  piling  up 
religious  impressions  that  are  Unchristian. 
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Conclusion 

In  conclusion  let  us  attempt  to  summarize  briefly  what 
we  have  discovered  about  the  Philosophy  Underlying  A 
Surriculum  of  Religious  Education  For  The  -freschool  Child. 

Before  attempting  to  arrive  at  any  truths  underlying 
a  curriculum  of  religious  education  we  discovered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  child  with  whom  we 
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were  dealing.  In  our  study  we  discovered  that  there  were  a 
number  of  essential  facts  upon  wnich  to  base  a  curriculum 
of  religion.  They  are: 

t.  The  prescnool  child  has  certain  inherited  capacities; 
physiological,  psychological,  and  spiritual,  that 
set  the  limit  of  nis  ability  to  learn  and  to  develop 
either  physically,  mentally,  or  spiritually. 

2.  The  preschool  child  possesses  tremendous  capacities 

-P/-V  y»    loo  T*n  i  yi  cr      1  q  y+  cr&  1  tt   nYiViawr\oT*o^    "hir    t  yiViot*t  ^  p>  r\    tti  — 
jlux    ic  dx  ii-LXigj  |    iciigcx^    uxuicunp t:  x  cu    u^y    iini^i  i  buu    axi  — 

stincts  and  emotions, 

3.  The  fundamental  tendencies  of  the  preschool  child  can 

be  guided,  influenced,  and  stimulated. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  little  child  is  such,  that  he  is 

capable  of  fitting  into  any  skillfully  presented 
cultural  pattern. 

5.  A  study  of  the  child  objectively  reveals  certain  vital 

needs  and  interests  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
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order  to  provide  an  adequate  curriculum  of 
religious  education. 
6.  The  nature  of  the  preschool  child  is  such  that 
environment  plays  the  major  role  in  developing 
temperament,  character,  and  personality  traits. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  discovered  that  the  "First 
Steps"  in  a  program  of  religious  education  for  the  pre- 
school child  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  religion.  A 
childTs  religion,  is  something  more  than  a  "belief  in  God, 
it  is  something  that  develops    gradually,  and  snould  grow 
hand  in  hand  with  nis  whole  development  -  it  should  per- 
meate his  whole  life. 

The  little  child's  first  expressions  of  religion  will 
be  in  the  form  of  attitudes  and  feeling  toward  life  itself, 
which  he  secures  from  the  attitudes,  feelings,  and  conduct 
of  those  who  come  into  direct  contact  with  him,  and  from 
the  environment  of  his  home  in  general. 

Thus  a  curriculum  of  religious  education  for  a  pre- 
school child  should  include  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  provide  religious  influences  and  environment  for 
the  little  child  from  the  day  of  his  birth  so  that  he  may 
build  from  them  the  best  possible  foundation  for  a 
Christian  character. 

The  preschool  child  we  have  discovered  has  many  and 
varied  concepts,  many  of  which  he  will  have  to_discard  De- 
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fore  he  will  be  able  to  reach  the  heights  o±'  his  spiritual 
and  religious  life.  Thus  a  curriculum  of  religious 
^  education  should  provide  opportunities  for  the  little 

child  to  secure  from  the  beginning  the  best  possible  con- 
cepts of  G-od,  Jesus,  Prayer,  and  the  workings  of  G-odTs  laws 
in  the  universe,  which  will  form  the  bases  upon  which  he 
can  grow,  develop,  and  build  upon  m  his  search  for  some- 
thing bigger  and  better  than  himself. 

The  Church,  as  a  whole  is  responsiole  for  a 
curriculum  of  religious  education  for  the  preschool  ciiiid. 
It  is  time  it  was  waking  up  to  its  neglected  and  great 
task  of  providing  religious  nurture,  training,  influences, 
and  environment  for  the  "four  strategic,  habit  forming, 
attitude-developing  years.  " 
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